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RESEARCH IN A STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The State Teachers’ Association of Ohio has a research depart- 
ment. In March of this year this department issued in very attrac- 
tive form a list of its members, together with a statement of the 
researches which each member completed during the year and those 
which he or she has under way. 

The purpose of this list is to make workers in the field of scientific 
work aware of what their fellow-investigators are doing. The 
prefatory note also makes the generous proposal that “members 
will be glad to send to anyone who so requests detailed information 
on any completed studies. They will be glad also to advise, as far 
as possible, on studies now in progress.” This statement is signed 
by the president of the department, R. L. Morton, of Ohio Univer- 
sity. 

As an example of the kind of work that is announced in the 
bulletin, the full list of the president’s researches may be quoted. 
Studies completed: 

Analysis of marks assigned at Ohio University, Ohio University Bulletin, 


Vol. XVIII, No. 4. 
The relative validity of timed-sentence and column tests in spelling. 
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Studies not completed: 

The reliability of measurements in spelling. 

The intelligence of teachers. 

The possibility of training teachers in service to use the Stanford-Binet 
Scale. 

The ability of teachers to rate English composition with a scale. 

Curriculum content in junior high school mathematics. 

Vocabulary increase as conditioned by intelligence and the study of Latin. 
(In co-operation with various colleagues for the American Classical League.) 


The type of information which is contained in this bulletin will 
undoubtedly serve to bring about co-operation among workers in 
Ohio. It has another value also, no less obvious to anyone who looks 
through the lists of investigations. It suggests in a very stimulating 
way the interests which educational science is serving and points 
out lines of inquiry in which there might very advantageously be 
more workers. 

YEARBOOK FOR PRINCIPALS 

The Department of Elementary Principals of the National 
Education Association will publish very shortly a yearbook which 
is intended to be helpful to elementary-school principals in carrying 
on their supervisory and administrative duties. The various 
chapters deal in succession with such matters as “The Art of 
Visitation,”’ “‘The Measurement of Efficiency,” ‘Following Up 
the Intelligence Test,” ‘‘The Problem of the Individual Case,” 
‘Provision for the Gifted Child,’”’ and other related matters. 

The price of the volume is $1.50. It will be ready about 
June 15 and will consist of approximately two hundred and fifty 
pages. Members of the department, who now number about 
seven hundred, will receive this book. The secretary of the depart- 
ment is John L. Bracken, of the U.S. Grant School, Duluth, 
Minnesota. He invites correspondence from all elementary-school 
principals who wish to become members of the department and from 
others who wish to secure copies of the book. 


, 


POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION FOR A SCHOOL BUILDING 


The town of Winnetka, Illinois, a residential suburb of the city 
of Chicago, found that it could not bond itself under the state law 
for a sum sufficient to supply more than the elementary-school 
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buildings required for the first six grades. The high school of this 
town is conducted by a board distinct from the board in charge 
of the elementary schools and has no power to deal with the 
problems of the seventh and eighth grades. 

Under these conditions the superintendent of elementary schools 
and his board decided to try the experiment of raising by popular 
subscription the funds for a new junior high school. 

The village was divided into eight zones, and each was supplied 
with a zone captain who appointed solicitors for the different sections 
of his zone, usually one for each square block. The way for the 
solicitors was prepared by a barrage of publicity mailed, delivered 
at doors, and printed in the local paper. A large thermometer was 
erected to show the progress of the fund. Competition encouraged 
the zone captains to reach their quotas. 

The first drive raised $300,000 of the $350,000 which was 
estimated to be necessary for the building. Decreased building 
costs have brought the amount down to $342,000, and now the 
organization is engaged in a drive to raise the unsubscribed $42,000. 
Meanwhile, the building is rapidly nearing completion, and classes 
are occupying the completed parts of the building. 

The attitude of the community was complicated at one time 
by a disagreement in regard to the site. Some of the embers of that 
are still glowing, but for the most part all is peaceful. Many of 
the former opponents have now subscribed. 

As part of the campaign, a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Ammunition” 
was issued, giving all of the facts relating to the undertaking. 
There are maps of the village and a picture showing the plan of 
the proposed school. There are clear statements and arguments 
in favor of the plan. 

The comment of the superintendent at the close of the successful 
campaign is as follows: 


The community as a whole is very proud of the building now that it is 
so nearly ready. There have been many cases of real sacrifice in an effort to 
subscribe adequately. 


EYESIGHT, HEALTH, AND EFFICIENCY 


The Eyesight Conservation Council of America, which has 
its office in the Times Building, New York City, will mail to any 
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teacher, for ten cents, a testing chart with directions for measuring 
the eyesight of pupils. The Council is also prepared to supply 
literature showing the importance of more general attention to the 
matter of eyesight. 

One of the statistical bulletins issued by the Council contains 
the following paragraphs: 


It was learned some years ago by the examination of several thousand 
school children in one of our large cities that 66 per cent of them had defective 
vision of such a degree as to warrant the wearing of glasses. 

Quite recently the examination of more than ten thousand employees in 
factories and commercial houses showed that 53 per cent had uncorrected 
faulty vision and 13 per cent had defects which were corrected, making a total 
of 66 per cent with defective eyes. 

These two surveys were made under different auspices several years apart. 
The figures are startling. They mean that a very large majority of the public 
have eyes defective to such a degree as to require glasses to conserve vision 
and make the individual a happier and more efficient member of society. 

Our eyes are large factors in our efficiency. Nature allots each organ of the 
human machine a certain portion of nerve energy. When eyes that are defect- 
ive demand more than their share of this nerve energy it must, of necessity, 
lessen the normal supply. The wasting of nerve energy directly diminishes 
human efficiency. Often the victim of defective eyes is unaware of trouble. 
It may be indicated by headaches, often attributed to stomach trouble, by 
nervousness, drowsiness, or by irritability. 


Another bulletin issued by the Council, with the title ‘‘ A School- 
room Scene,” represents an appealing story which is so true to 
common experience that it ought to have wide circulation. 


“Tom, you may read next.”’ Tom, an overgrown boy two or three years 
older than the other children in his grade, rose awkwardly to his feet. The 
teacher turned to her visitor with a shrug which expressed her utter despair 
of Tom and his ability to read. She said in a whisper, “‘I think he’s just plain 
dumb. Tom has been in this grade now for two years and he can’t read a bit 
better now than when he came in. Listen to him.” Tom was bent over his 
book, peering at the print, studying out the words one by one. The teacher 
interrupted his hesitations with a sharp, “‘That will do, sit down!” 

Then she turned to her visitor with resignation in her entire bearing, 
“What would you do with a hopeless boy like that ?” 

“‘Have his eyes examined,” the answer came. 

“Why, I never thought of that!” gasped the teacher. And then with 
the thought came various recollections of Tom as he sat in his seat crushed 
down over his book, and of her sharp admonitions to sit up straight; of his 
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utter failure to copy problems written on the board, of his inability to learn, 
which came not from the lack of trying but from what she had termed 
‘“‘dumbness.”’ 

The teacher visited Tom’s mother and father. After considerable persua- 
sion they at last consented to take the boy to a specialist. He was found to 
be suffering from astigmatism and near-sightedness which caused the words 
on the printed page to double and dance before his eyes. A pair of glasses 
corrected the difficulty, and Tom returned to school able to see as well as any 
other boy. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The last issue of the Public School Bulletin, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
is devoted largely to the effort to persuade the citizens of that city 
of the wisdom of erecting two new junior high schools. Last 
month the Elementary School Journal printed, without comment, 
the statement from Fort Wayne, Indiana, of the reasons why the 
junior high school had been abandoned. Here is a quotation 
which states part of the Dubuque argument. It presents the other 
side of the case from that which was presented by the superintendent 
of schools at Fort Wayne. 


Wuat It Witt MEAN TO THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 

The erection of two junior high schools and the use of the present high- 
school building at 15th and Locust for a down-town junior high school will 
mean that all of the seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade pupils will be removed 
from their present quarters, which can then be used to provide: (1) ample 
class room to relieve oversized classes; (2) proper facilities for classes now 
being housed in temporary frame structures; (3) classrooms for pupils who 
should be instructed in special classes; and (4) centrally located quarters for 
our special schools—the deaf, the exceptional children, the open-air group. 


Wuat Ir Witt MeANn TO OTHER Boys AND GIRLS 


An opportunity to attend: 

1. A school organized and administered in accordance with the funda- 
mental laws of development—physical, mental, social—of this particular age; 
a school whose chief concern is the fullest possible development of boys and girls 
instead of textbook facts or courses of study; a school working with nature, 
directing and guiding the natural tendencies of this particular age instead of 
trying to repress them. 

2. A school which recognizes individual differences and provides practical 
vocational courses for the boys and girls who go to work early in life; academic 
courses for those who intend to get a higher education; work with the hands 
as well as the mind; a school which helps boys and girls discover their talents 
and make reasonable adjustments for life-work instead of the traditional 
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schoo] which offers academic training only and thus eliminates all of the boys 
and girls who are not “bookish.”’ See enrolments by grades for verification 
of this statement. 

3. Aschool enrolling enough boys and girls of the same age to allow depart- 
mental organization, which means that each teacher is required to teach 
only one subject although she has as many classes as under the old plan. 
It means also better, more enthusiastic teaching and sounder scholarship, 
as no one can spread out over many fields or subjects and develop the interest 
or enthusiasm possible in a field limited to one subject. Specialist vs. Jack of 
all trades! Allowing the teacher to focus will result in inspiring more boys 
and girls. 

4. A school which will not fail to promote a boy or girl who happens to be 
weak in a few subjects but will advance pupils in the subjects in which they 
make good and require them to repeat only the subjects in which they fail; 
a school of encouragement and reward for work well done. No needless 
repetition! No waste of time or effort! 

5. A school which recognizes that the boys and girls of this particular age 
are driven out of school very often by the rules and regulations necessary for 
the younger children in the elementary department; a school which recognizes 
that boys and girls of this age are not ready for the greater freedom allowed 
the older senior high school pupils; a school which recognizes that responsi- 
bilities should be assumed gradually as the pupils are able to take them on 
successfully; a school in which the discipline is adjusted to the stage of develop- 
ment and maturity of the pupils; a school which appeals to the boys and girls 
of this age as a “‘square deal.” As one of the boys in the Davenport Junior 
Highs said recently, ‘‘ Gee! this is some school!” 

6. A school which does not afford any chance for older boys and girls to 
“lord it over” the very young, small children and which offers no opportunity 
for younger children to copy undesirable traits or habits of much older pupils, 
for the junior high school enrols pupils of approximately the same age, pupils 
in the same stage of social development. Qualities of leadership, initiative, 
and personality, which are suppressed where older pupils naturally take the 
lead, are stimulated and developed when there is little difference in the ages of 
the members of the group. Experiments in grouping children have proved 
that boys and girls do better work and are happier when they are kept in 
groups of approximately the same age. 

7. A school which interests pupils and parents to such an extent that the 
school life of the boys and girls is prolonged in most cases one year and in many, 
three years; a school which is raising the general level of preparation for 
citizenship. 

THE BAsIS FOR JUDGMENT 

The facts on which the foregoing statements are based are on file in the 
office of the Board of Education. We are not guessing or prophesying—just 
reporting what experience has demonstrated. You judge a tree by its fruits! 
Why not judge a school by what it accomplishes! 
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FROM KANSAS 


The following official notice was received by the Elementary 
School Journal some days ago: 


To WHom It May Concern: 


Hereafter no recommendations for school positions will be made for 
teachers, instructors, or superintendents who use tobacco in any form. 

No state certificates or institute certificates will be issued to tobacco users. 

Schools and colleges that permit the use of tobacco in any form, by adminis- 
trative heads, instructors, or pupils, cannot remain on the accredited list. 

Credits sent to the State Department from normal schools, colleges, and 
universities, where the heads of these institutions, faculty members, or students 
use tobacco in any form, will not be accepted for certification. 

This notification is in compliance with the laws of Kansas. 


Sincerely, 


LORRAINE ELIZABETH WOOSTER, 
State Superintendent 


The editor then discovered the following item: 


Topeka, Kas., May 3.—[Special.i—Miss Lorraine E. Wooster, state 
school superintendent, has hit a snag in her crusade on tobacco. W. N. 
Pack, school supelintendent at Cimarron, today called upon Miss Wooster 
and informed her he would not give up his position. Miss Wooster “‘fired”’ 
him because he smoked cigars and belonged to a social club where bridge 
was played. 


Of course, it is not fitting for anyone outside the state to pass 
on the particular merits of the reforms through which Kansas 
chooses to put itself. One can only wonder how often democratic 
communities will elect to have their schools used for all sorts of 
purposes by persons who would probably be better employed if 
they could be persuaded to treat schools as educational institutions 
designed to train children rather than as reformatories for hardened 
sinners. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS IN MIAMI, ARIZONA 


Miami, Arizona, is a mining town, with a large Mexican population 
and a mixed addition from southern European countries. During 
the past year the school system of that city has segregated the 
bright pupils from the dull on the basis of mental tests and has 
assigned to a given teacher the one group or the other. In spite of 
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very adverse conditions of attendance and continuity of schooling, 
Superintendent Tupper reports that the teachers, who were at first 
doubtful, have accepted the plan as highly successful. 

The following report indicates the conditions under which the 
experiment was tried and the results accomplished. 

Conditions: 

1. Of our total annual enrolment, only 60 per cent are in average daily 
attendance, as compared with 69 per cent for the state of Arizona and 77 per 
cent for the western division of the United States as defined in the Report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 1916. 

2. Only 41.5 per cent of our pupils have been in the local schools more than 
two years; 26.5 per cent have been with us between one and two years; 32.5 
per cent have been with us one year or less. 

3. According to mental group tests, 75 per cent of our enrolment is develop- 
ing at a rate less than the standard average with 25 per cent developing at a 
rate above average. 

Results: 

1. Into this situation the scientific method was introduced in the search for 
means of increasing efficiency. Under the old method, with well-trained and 
competent teachers, the percentage of failures was 15.3. After one semester 
of the new method this had fallen to 10.6 per cent, and after two semesters of 
trial the unusually low mark of 3.8 per cent of failures was reached. 

2. During this same period 11 per cent of our enrolment was accelerated 
by a half-year, 117 pupils. In other words, pupils who were developing more 
rapidly than the average were given a chance to progress through the grades 
at a rate paralleling their natural rate of development. This has not resulted 
in accelerating these pupils out of their natural social group as we have had a 
retardation rate of 47 per cent, which has now fallen to 37 per cent, with very 
few so-called “‘accelerates.” 

3. Of the accelerated pupils (117) none are doing failing work; 15 per cent 
are doing work of less than average quality; 46 per cent are doing average work; 
39 per cent are doing superior work. Good reasons can be assigned for the 15 per 
cent doing inferior work. Sickness, absence, discipline, and “last resort” 
promotions are the chief causes. In other words, these accelerated pupils 
are doing as good work, or better work, in the advanced grade than they were 
doing in the lower grade, a record which indicates the care and good judgment 
used in recommending accelerations. 

4. During this period, while failures were falling off so remarkably and 
while accelerations were taking place, there was no lowering in quality of work 
accomplished, no letting down of standards. On the contrary, there has been 
a distinct increase in quality of work as measured by standardized tests in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling. The average gain for these four 
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studies was 3.5 per cent, or 181 additional cases brought to standard perform- 
ance. In reading, which constituted the main point of emphasis during the 
past semester, the quality was raised from 26 per cent of the pupils at standard 
to 50 per cent at standard. In other words, the efficiency of the system in 
reading was doubled and the schools brought up to standard in this activity 
as measured by Monroe tests, given, scored, and tabulated by a specialist. 

The process involved in this experiment led to the creation of a department 
of research and the office of primary supervisor. The financial consideration 
involved has been about $6,000 annually. This departure has been questioned 
by many people as being a little extravagant for a system of only fifty grade 
teachers, and, unless the results can be shown to justify the expenditure, the 
criticism is well taken. 

A community invests its money in schools with no thought of immediate 
financial return. The only expected return is the progress of the pupils through 
the schools. When children fail, the community’s investment in the teaching 
given these children has been wasted and the same teaching must be repeated 
the following year at the expense of the community. A reduction in failures 
or an increase in accelerations, therefore, represents an increased return to the 
community on its investment in teaching. Figured on this basis and referring 
to teaching costs alone, the scientific method as applied in Miami has resulted 
in a saving of $17,100 annually through the reduction in wasted teaching as 
measured by failures and increased accelerations. 

The financial return, however, is far from being the important considera- 
tion. The important thing is the saving of time to the children, the prevention 
of habits of failure, the creation of self-confidence, and the development of a 
sense of power in the children themselves. 

The creation of the department of research and office of primary supervisor 
in a small system of fifty grade teachers is not an extravagance; it is a marked 
economy. Since their installation failures have fallen from 15.3 per cent to 
3.8 per cent, while the average for Arizona cities is 13 per cent of the enrolment 
failing. 

Not only does the financial saving to a community more than pay for the 
cost of these extra offices when properly filled, but the entire quality of per- 
formance is raised, the esprit de corps of the teaching staff is stimulated, and the 
community awakens with pride to the fact that its schools are demonstrably 
equal to the standards of the country at large. 


LECTURES ON CHILD WELFARE 
The National Child Welfare Association, located at 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, asks that publicity be given to the follow- 
ing announcement: 


“Child Welfare—Everybody’s Business,” ‘“‘ Makers of American Ideals,” 
and ‘‘Warfare or Welfare,”’ are the titles of three illustrated lectures just 
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announced by the National Child Welfare Association. The lectures are 
illustrated by fifty colored lantern slides and are for the use of schools, clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, churches, and community organizations, either as 
special features of regular programs oras complete programs for special meetings. 

“Child Welfare—Everybody’s Business” points out that the most effect- 
ive child-welfare endeavors can be promoted in any community by the simple 
device of cultivating the normal child’s natural inclinations and interests. 
‘Makers of American Ideals” is designed to help young and old alike to realize 
their debt to the makers of American ideals and is expected to be especially 
useful to teachers of history and civics as well as for general patriotic programs. 
“Warfare or Welfare,” written for adult audiences, is a frank appeal for more 
generous official and civilian support for educational and public health activi- 
ties, with a graphic demonstration of results achieved. The lectures are 
available by rental or purchase. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 

The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Co-operative Education 
Association of Virginia sets forth the constructive work done by the 
community leagues during the past year. With schoolhouses as 
community centers, 300,000 citizens were assembled to discuss 
various educational and civic problems. Every county in the state 
has a local organization. A state-wide program by months is 
generally followed. Some of the topics dealt with are indicated by 
the following reports of monthly programs: December, ‘Community 
Christmas Celebration,” 17,000 pieces of literature distributed; 
February, “Better Health,’ 20,000 bulletins; March, “Better 
Roads,” 15,000 bulletins; May, ‘Better Playgrounds,” 12,000 
bulletins; November, “Better Libraries,” 191,000 bulletins. In 
1921 the locals raised approximately $200,000 for educational and 
civic improvement. Items of expenditure range from ‘“‘buying a 
flag pole for the school” to “supplementing teacher’s salary.” 
More than 1,000 different items of school and civic help are men- 
tioned in the report. During the decade 1911-21 the leagues have 
expended nearly $1,000,000 for community improvement. 


FINANCING EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

The following statement of the educational situation in England 
appeared as an editorial in the New York Evening Post: 

After-war depression seriously affected England’s reconstruction programs, 

and especially her education program. The Fisher act, with its immense 
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structure of elementary and secondary education, its continuation schooling, 
and, above all, its great promise of the extension of universal educational 
opportunities for the first time on a democratic basis in England, was threat- 
ened. Little by little some of its provisions began to be deferred. Recently 
the Geddes committee, intent upon financial economies, hit upon education— 
always the easiest to attack, since its results are seldom evident in the current 
generation. The Geddes committee recommended a cut in the budget of 
£18,000,000, chiefly by curtailing early schooling and reducing salaries. 

Had the Government accepted anywhere near the full reductions recom- 
mended by the committee the friends of education would have felt that the 
depths had indeed been reached. There wasa tremendous protest throughout 
the country, however, and the government hastened to announce that it was 
prepared to accept a reduction only one-third as large as that recommended 
by the Geddes committee. In announcing the government’s decision the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave vigorous reassurance of the government’s 
intention to stand by the education program. ‘Thus the situation has changed 
almost overnight from one of fear to one of hope. 

The most encouraging element in the English educational situation, as in 
the educational situation in the United States, is that the professional educa- 
tional forces are no longer fighting alone. They are supported by a host of 
public-spirited citizens newly aroused to the tremendous significance of a 
national system of education. In England many local authorities are reported 
to be going ahead with new projects of the type outlined in the Fisher act, 
regardless of the government’s invitation to hold off. 

















News Stems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chiragn 








MONOGRAPHS ON READING 


During the current year members of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago have been engaged in a series of 
investigations in reading which were made possible by a subsidy 
from the Commonwealth Fund. The results of these investigations 
will be published during the summer in three numbers of the 
Supplementary Educational Monographs. The titles of the mono- 
graphs and the authors follow: Fundamental Reading Habits: 
A Study of Their Growth by Guy T. Buswell; Remedial Cases 
in Reading: Their Diagnosis and Treatment by William S. Gray in 
co-operation with Delia Kibbe, Laura Lucas, and W. L. Miller; 
Silent Reading: A Study of the Various Types by Charles H. Judd 
and Guy T. Buswell. 

The first monograph reports the results of an analysis of the 
reading process into its fundamental elements as well as the results 
of a study of the growth stages in each. The data were secured 
from photographic records of the eye-movements of 189 subjects 
selected from the first grade to the college level inclusive. A 
comparison is made of immature and mature reading, and the 
characteristics of ultimate maturity are described. This is followed 
by a detailed analytical study of the growth curves for a number of 
elements of the reading process. Although these curves indicate 
the common route of travel toward maturity, they also give evidence 
that some pupils follow very different routes. In order to investi- 
gate these differences, records were secured of a group of first-grade 
children at six intervals during the year. These records showed 
that the different reading elements exhibited tendencies toward 
variation in the order and rate of their development which were 
evident at the very beginning of the reading process. Following 
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the study of first-grade pupils, an analysis is made of the differences 
in reading ability of pupils in more advanced grades. 

The primary purpose in the case of the second monograph 
was to determine (a) the significant characteristics of pupils who 
encounter unusual difficulties in reading and (0) appropriate 
types of remedial instruction. The first step in the investigation 
included a careful analysis and summary of more than fifty cases 
which had been previously reported. The reading habits of 
twenty-seven pupils in or near the University of Chicago were 
studied carefully in order to determine their fundamental weak- 
nesses. Remedial instruction was then given for a period of eight 
or ten weeks and the results determined through the use of tests. 
The reports of these cases describe the technique of diagnosis, 
the general types of remedial cases and their causes, and appropriate 
kinds of remedial instruction. The monograph concludes with a 
report of the procedure adopted by Toledo, Ohio, in carrying on 
diagnostic and remedial work. 

The third monograph deals with silent reading and with the 
results of the study of foreign languages. First, a series of photo- 
graphs of eye-movements were made with subjects who read 
passages of different kinds of subject-matter, such as algebra, 
ordinary prose, easy poetry, and science. Every change in subject- 
matter produced a different type of eye-movements. Second, a 
study was made of the changes produced in readers when they try 
to read carefully with a view to preparing to answer questions. 
Third, a study was made of the forms of analytical study, such as 
grammatical analysis of passages, analysis of vocabulary, and 
paraphrasing. The results showed that many of the forms of 
analytical study are strikingly different in character from reading. 
Fourth, a series of photographs of eye-movements were secured 
from students reading French and Latin. In the case of French 
the records showed that students are able to read French, though 
with difficulty. The Latin records showed that the students do 
not read Latin at all but look at the words and letters without 
apparently getting any continuity in their reading. 








HOW DIFFERENT MENTAL TESTS AGREE IN 


RATING CHILDREN 





WALTER S. GUILER 
Miami University 

During the second half of the past school year an extensive 
program of mental and educational measurements was undertaken 
under the writer’s supervision in the William McGuffey Training 
School, Teachers College, Miami University. This paper will 
deal with only one section of this testing program, namely, how 
different tests agree in rating children. 

The study is based on four mental ratings of each of sixty-three 
children in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the training 
school. The mental rating employed in this study is the intelligence 
quotient (I.Q.). The limited number of cases is due to the fact 
that complete and extensive data were available for upper-grade 
children only. The mental measures of these children were deter- 
mined by the use of the four mental tests and scales which are 
described briefly in the following paragraphs. 

1. The Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale.—This is an indi- 
vidual scale. It is so constructed that each successfully completed 
test signifies a specified number of months of mental age. The 
pupil’s mental-age score is the total number of months of mental 
age which accrue from the tests which he is able to complete. The 
pupil’s intelligence quotient (I.Q.) is determined by dividing his 
mental age in months by his chronological age in months. In 
order to conserve space we shall hereafter speak of this scale as 
the Terman Scale. 

2. The National Intelligence Tests——These are group tests, 
appearing in different forms. Scale A, Form I, and Scale B, 
Form I, were employed in this investigation. The scores resulting 
from the use of the two forms are considered more reliable than 
the scores resulting from the use of only one form. These tests 
make no provision for converting the absolute scores into mental 
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ages and intelligence quotients. However, there is statistical evi- 
dence* to support the claim that for all practical purposes the 
coefficient of brightness (C.B.) is comparable to the intelligence 
quotient (I.Q.). Hence, for the purpose of this study the absolute 
scores of the National Intelligence Tests were converted into 
coefficients of brightness by means of the scheme which Otis 
provides. The coefficient of brightness was then considered the 
equivalent of the intelligence quotient. 

3. The L[llinois Examination.—This is a group test. It attempts 
to measure both mentality and the achievement in school work 
which may be expected to accompany a given mentality. This 
test provides its own scheme for converting the absolute score into 
mental age. The I.Q. is determined by dividing the mental age 
by the chronological age. 

4. The Pintner Non-Language Tests.—These also are group 
tests. Like the Illinois Examination, they attempt to measure 
both mentality and the achievement which may be expected to 
accompany a given mentality and provide a scheme for convert- 
ing the absolute scores into intelligence quotients. 

This investigation was carried out for the most part as an 
integral part of a course in mental and educational measurements. 
In the main, the tests were administered by the writer. Some 
assistance was given by individuals with special training for the 
work. Practically all of the scoring of the tests was done by the 
class in measurements under the direction of the writer. 

Table I presents the intelligence quotients and the intelligence 
rank of sixty-three pupils as determined by the four measuring 
instruments. The pupils’ numbers are determined by the descend- 
ing order of the I.Q.’s which resulted from the measurement of the 
pupils by the Terman Scale. Thus the pupil with the highest 
I.Q. (139) on the Terman Scale is Pupil 1. Table I is read as 
follows: Pupil 1 is rated 139 I.Q. by the Terman Scale; 120 I.Q. 
by the National Intelligence Tests; 141 1.Q. by the Illinois Exam- 
ination; and 155 I.Q. by the Pintner Non-Language Tests. The 
same pupil is ranked 1 by the Terman Scale, 4 by the National 


* Otis Group Intelligence Scale: Manual of Directions, pp. 34-35. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1919. 
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TABLE I 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND INTELLIGENCE RANK OF SIXTY-THREE PUPILS 
MEASURED BY Four MENTAL TESTS 





[June 








| 
NATIONAL INTELLI- 














TERMAN ILLINOIS PINTNER Non- 
SCALE | GENCE Tests | EXAMINATION LANGUAGE TEsTS 
PupIL — | 
| Lo. | Rank | 10. | Rank | LQ. | Rank | LQ. | Rank 
| | | | Sj 
coe kee | 139 | I 120 | 4 | 141 Cte Wee em, ee 
2. | 138 a5 | ae2 | 2.5 | 252 2 | 166 I 
By siniiwns A's Siem | 138 2.5] 112 | O25] 126 | 9.5 119 | 35 
Bitsinb swans heer | 133 | 4 | 112 | 9.5 124 | 11.5 | 108 48 
3 -| 132 | § | 114 | 7.5 aan Ee SA Wa 2 a 
6. [Sago SG ee. | aise} aes | 9 |) 23> |.93055 
7 ras ff 7 | 114 7.51 Sic 1 Bp | a25 | 2d 
8. r22 | 8 | 208 | 26 | ax | ac.5 100 | 58 
9. 121 9 | 104 23.5 | 114 | 24.5 | 122 | 31.5 
10. 120 Io 99 34.5 120 | as: | .s 
II I1d II 97 38 113 107 | 49 
BE 117 13 140 I | 537 r22 | “23.5 
13 117 13 III cr.5 | 127 125 | 26 
14 117 13 110 5} Sor. i | 37 «4 a0 
Is II5 5 o5 57 96 =| t | 27.4 38.5 
16 114 16.5 | 111 II.5 124 Iz.5 120 | 34 
7 II4 16.5 98 36 |} 116 22.5 125 | 26 
18 113 18.5 110 cs.5 139 4 13r | 18 
IQ. II 18.5 104 23.5 120 18.5 127 23 
20 112 20 106 19.5 121 15.5 156 2.5 
21 III 21 10g 15 110 22.5 133 16 
22 10 2 106 19 136 0. 1 “ago 1 og 
23 10 2 115 5 | 108 33.5 | 120 24 
24. 108 3 107 17 108 3S 1. Ree. | Sa 
25 105 97 | 3° | 19 20 134 | 14.5 
20 105 95 | 42 | 107 30 129 | 21 
27 104 27 115 6 121 15.5 130 12 
25 103 25.5 94 45 | g6 49 132 17 
29 10 28.5 gl 49 113 20.5 112 44.5 
30 22 ° gO 40 gO 49 102 50 
31 10 31 IO 20.5 100 43.5 134 14.5 
32 100 103 20.5 109 30.5 IIS | 30.5 
33 00 3 10 29 114 24.5 109 47 
34 100 3 10 22 93 53 112 44.5 
25 9 30 ol 31 104 39.5 123 | 29.5 
3¢ 9 6 9 47 112 28 117. | 38.5 
( 30 . 54 53 57-5 114 41 
9 5 106 19.5 gI 54 138 8 
39 10 20.5 123 13 12 22 
40 7 ° go 51 gO 49 112 44.5 
41 of I 1060 19 rig j 33 130 19.5 
42 of 4! 100 33 126 9.5 10] 57 
43 ‘ 43 54 104 39-5 140 Vv) 
44 45 42 109 30.5 11d 30.5 
45 g1 4 94 45 100 43-5 | 112 44.5 
4 I 4 9 4! 100 43-5 135 13 
47 » 43 10 20.5 105 33 137 | 10 
4¢ . 47-5 10} I 105 Ses 137 10 
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TABLE I—Continued 












































| TERMAN NATIONAL INTELLI- ILLINOIS PINTNER Non- 
| SCALE GENCE TEsTs EXAMINATION LANGUAGE TESTS 
Purpit 
| 
1.0. Rank 1.Q. Rank LQ. | Rank 1.Q. Rank 
BD eoiicis we Seahayeen 89 49.5 95 42 96 | 49 116 40 
AD cies eae nee 89 | 49.5 go 51 83 $7.5 104 51.5 
| Oe OP neta 87 51 04 | 45 88 | “$5 113 42 
SO scumokaweneae 86 53 99 | 34.5 105 | 37 106 5° 
Ba viabiess coos 86 53 97 | 38 104 | 39.5 103 54 
BOs 55 aise wis as 86 | 53 go | 5! 96 | 49 77 62 
Pa enya 84 | 55 82 | 50 80 60 04 59 
> Bee ee | 83 56.5 88 54 96 49 84 61 
a TO ae i 3 | 50.5 78 61.5 83 57.8 86 60 
BS nob aici ares | 82 58 83 58 - 76 61 124 28 
RR ae ee | 81 59.5 86 56 104 39-5 130 19.5 
WD cia tee egaarataicke | Bx 59.5 IOI 31 100 | 43.5 103 54 
OEE ene pe | 79 61 81 60 S3 | s§97.5 104 51.5 
Oa a eer oe 70 62 60 63 66 | 62.5 103 54 
OS. sou saan acoes | 64 63 78 61.5 | 66 62.5 65 63 
} | 
Median...... | TOO: Jessi eu 0c) a Pee hs SBOBt less an 1 a eee 
| 
| | 
Middle 50 per| | | 
cae | Qo-114 | 92-128 | 6-121 108-133 








Intelligence Tests, 3 by the Illinois Examination, and 4 by the 
Pintner Non-Language Tests. 

The purpose of Table I is to present the original data of the 
investigation. The table serves also to indicate in a rough way 
how well the different mental tests agree in rating and ranking 
children. Inspection of the table will show that the largest amount 
of agreement in mental ratings is found when only two tests are 
considered. Less agreement is found when three tests are con- 
sidered, and still less agreement is found in the case of all four 
tests. It is interesting to note that in only two instances (Pupils 
30 and 57) do all four tests agree in placing any pupil within a 
range of ten I.Q. steps. 

A surprisingly close agreement is noted among the different 
tests in their ranking of certain children. Thus all four tests rank 
seven pupils within a range of five steps. Three tests (Terman, 
National, and Pintner) rank seventeen pupils within the same 
range, while two tests (Terman and National) rank twenty-eight 
pupils within this range. On the other hand, one is amazed at 
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the extent of disagreement existing among the different tests in 
ranking some of the children. Pupil 8 is ranked eighth from the 
top of the group by the Terman Scale, and he is ranked sixth from 
the bottom by the Pintner test. There is also great diversity in 
the ranking of Pupils 4, 11, 15, 28, 34, 38, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 58, and 
59. More detailed statements of agreement in both the rating and 
ranking of children by the different mental tests employed in this 
investigation appear in the presentation and discussion of the tables 
which follow. 

The outstanding fact in Table II is the high correlation existing 
between some of the distributions of measures derived from the 
use of the mental tests. However, these high correlations are not 
as significant as they might at first appear. They are high because 


TABLE II 


AGREEMENT AMONG MENTAL MEASURES EXPRESSED IN 
TERMS OF CORRELATION 


Tests Correlation in Scores 
VET OTT OR ET | CS a ae ee 88 
National and Illinois.......... Patient ise a scene's 81 
TCTIMAN AINA INOS og 5 Se ecb k Saisie eK no wine 95 
JTRS CTS TICE 11 LE 1 2 gata en ae ee i ee 51 
SETA RDN ANUNET: 0 oc 0se ce bee eNawss chews 40 
National ang Pamiser.. oc eos cis chews essen sas 39 


the instances where one test measures higher than another in num- 
ber of cases and in steps of I.Q. are counterbalanced by instances 
where the opposite is true. It is only as we analyze these mental 
measures, making comparisons between ratings of individual pupils, 
that we can really discover agreement and displacement. This is all 
the more important since the problem of school administration is 
the problem of dealing with the individual in the mass. 

Tables III, IV, and V indicate how well the measuring scales 
agree in rating children when agreement is expressed in terms of 
the range of I.Q. steps. 

Table III sets forth the agreement expressed in terms of the 
range of I.Q. steps when all four measuring instruments are con- 
sidered. The table reads as follows: all four tests rate no pupils 
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within a range of o to 4 I.Q. steps; they rate two pupils within a 
range to 5 to 9 I.Q. steps, etc. 

Table IV shows the agreement in mental ratings expressed in 
terms of I.Q. steps when any three of the measuring instruments 
are under consideration. The second column will serve to illustrate 
how this table should be read. The Terman, National, and Illinois 
tests rank four pupils within a range of o to 4 I.Q. steps; thirteen 
pupilstwithin a range of 5 to 9 I.Q. steps, etc. In other words, the 


TABLE III 
AMOUNT OF AGREEMENT IN RANGE oF I.Q. STEPS SHOWN 
IN RATINGS OF SIXTY-THREE CHILDREN 
BY Four MENTAL TEstTs 


Range of I.Q. Steps Frequency 
Miners icin ve oes ear aiats ein wel ea estas rae nns ° 
EB Nnn Naghciate a <VaNee SOM ASA NSai Asia lata iaieselinieel 2 

“1 C53 Lat Eee, et er eee Ree eee ee 8 
TS AG. ohh ce G Neon Sa GAS sok abo eled 7 
DSR OAL curs WS a EMSAM aS AON SORES SSS 13 
BID 2 oh Lina. cosig Piotr LiS ah eek 4 ea NTs Sie ate Weta erORS 9 
BOSOM Satcrerctennaniteisaladne eatuauwia eave aiSaiale yates 9 
BR Rees iRise Mat was Med ta Sti tes we eis oud 3 
ROA oh eo ih ee vies a Sas Monee ae TET 5 
BS OL Sie eer res thease worwketa wig ana gntawes 5 
Siig ah aor tesa Ne ahd nen Ie Sin vse Sohcaserla eis, 2 

AWSDAN ere ais Deceased este Tastee Gig ana ante shoes 63 

CGR Sete etka Sioned anl a One aiioied 25 

PASGGNE SO PEL ICONE 5 5isi5.5 oe ss oie Seger ae 19-34 


difference is shown between the lowest I.Q. rating and the highest 
1.Q. rating yielded by the Terman, National, and Illinois tests. 

An analysis of the data on which Table III is based discloses the 
following facts. When the sixty-three pupils are measured by all 
four tests the mental ratings vary from a range of 6 I.Q. steps in 
the case of one pupil to a range of 52 I.Q. steps in the case of another. 
The range of agreement for the median pupil is 25 I.Q. steps. For 
the middle 50 per cent of the group the agreement expressed in 
range of I.Q. steps varies from 19 to 34. The best 25 per cent of 
agreement lies between a range 6 and 19 I.Q. steps; the second 
best, between 19 and 25; the third, between 25 and 34; while the 
poorest quartile of agreement lies between a range of 34 and 52 
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1.Q. steps. In the literature on mental measurements one is at a 
loss to find any standards as to what constitutes satisfactory agree- 
ment among measuring scales. In the absence of any such stand- 
ards it would seem that as far as the four tests here employed are 
concerned the table reveals disagreement rather than agreement in 
mental ratings. 

An analysis of Table IV shows that when three tests are con- 
sidered, the best agreement in mental ratings is found in the case 
of the Terman, National, and Illinois tests. The inclusion of the 


TABLE IV 


AMOUNT OF AGREEMENT IN RANGE OF I.Q. STEPS SHOWN IN RATINGS OF SIXTY-THREE 
CHILDREN BY ANY THREE OF THE Four MENTAL TESTS 




















| FREQUENCY 
Rance oF 1.Q. StEPs Terman, | Terman, National, Terman, 
| National, and Illinois, and Illinois, and National, and 
| Illinois | Pintner Pintner Pintner 
| 
ae re ee ee ake | 4 2 I ° 
BaD KGS onus Sorin cele eed 13 2 4 7 
SS Ae ae Sey oem! | 13 12 9 7 
ie) Sarees tee erase: 15 | 10 Io 5 
Ne) Ce eae ae Ee 10 | 13 13 14 
DEO Sons ok aici Velsiowieece | 4 8 6 8 
SS) ERR ae TETAS eee 3 7 6 7 
Oe ee ee en ee } ° I 4 3 
NT Eee aa: I 2 6 7 
SOS See en ee r fe) | 6 2 3 
PER a tekins ae cee ake ° ° 2 2 
; | 
Lo ae er erase 63 63 | 63 63 
DENN ie 15 21 23 24 
Middle 50 per cent..... g-21 14-30 | 16-34 17-34 








Pintner ratings in any grouping of mental ratings by three of the 
tests invariably means less agreement in the ratings than when the 
Pintner ratings are not involved. The medians computed from 
the distributions in Table IV set forth these observations in a 
striking way. That better agreement is found among the mental 
ratings by the Terman, National, and Illinois tests than is the 
case where the Pintner ratings are involved is indicated further 
by the agreement in ratings based on the middle 50 per cent. 
Table V presents findings similar to those pointed out in con- 
nection with the discussion of Table IV. When two mental tests 
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are considered, the best agreement in ratings, as determined by 
the median and the middle 50 per cent, is invariably found in those 
groupings where the Pintner ratings are not included. 

Briefly, an analysis of Tables III, IV, and V indicates, in the 
first place, that when the range of I.Q. steps is taken as the basis 
of agreement, sufficient agreement is not found among the mental 
ratings yielded by the use of all four, or any three, or even any 
two tests to warrant absolute dependence on the results of mental 
testing with the tests employed in this investigation. In the 


TABLE V 


AMOUNT OF AGREEMENT IN RANGE OF I.Q. STEPS SHOWN IN RATINGS OF SIXTY-THREE 
CHILDREN BY ANY Two OF THE FouR MENTAL TESTS 




















FREQUENCY 
RANGE OF 1.Q. Steps Terman Terman | National Illinois Terman | National 
and an an an and and 
National | Illinois Illinois Pintner Pintner Pintner 
eM eerte ais Wale via ey miansepater aN 18 16 II 10 7 5 
CEE a ER PRONE DUR CAT tae” 20 20 18 12 8 10 
Re Meee 05s esraics 4 niaies tara eee 13 II 15 8 6 8 
> (. eae ee eR 5 8 9 12 10 5 
cc oe | Ca oe EER UR ee | 5 | 4 5 7 : ¥2 
BRO bed vs sais hia wail akallon se | I 3 3 5 4 
WERE ed os sre dune sacs | I | I I 2 6 6 
RRM sean n0. ta ee aon ate | ° ° I 5 fe) 4 
MRM sc: 2.osa arog aisha | ° ° ° ° 4 5 
4 5-49 Se ee ree ars | ° fe) ° 2 4 ° 
SOS 4. wee ee weer ecco nee | ° ° ° ° ° 2 
Total. ...........5+05. | 63 63 63 63 63 63 
Median............... 7 9 II 15 20 21 
Middle 50 per cent..... | 4-13 4-17 6-16 7-21 10-29 | 10-33 




















second place, when the same basis for agreement is employed 
among the ratings of three mental tests, the best agreement is 
found among the Terman, National, and Illinois tests. In the 
third place, the best agreement between any two measuring instru- 
ments is found in the case of the Terman Scale and the National 
Tests, the Terman Scale and the Illinois Examination, and the 
National Tests and the Illinois Examination, in the order given. 
We have come to recognize the fact that one of the essential 
factors in effective educational administration today is the homo- 
geneous grouping of children for purposes of instruction. Hence, 
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any means that will enable school people more accurately to select 
children for such grouping is generally looked upon with favor. 
The literature on mental tests stresses this selective function as 
one of the most important services to be rendered by mental 
measurements. In order that we may ascertain the extent to 
which the tests agree in classifying children on the basis of ability 
to learn, Tables VI, VII, and VIII are presented. 

Table VI is the result of an attempt to discover the extent to 
which all four tests agree in the quartile placement of children. 
In other words, the table shows the extent to which all four tests 
agree in grouping sixty-three children in four equal sections. The 
table reads as follows: in selecting pupils for the first quartile all 


TABLE VI 


AMOUNT OF AGREEMENT AMONG THE Four MENTAL 
TESTS IN THE QUARTILE PLACEMENT OF 
SIXTY-THREE PUPILS 











it. | Number of Percentage of 

Quartile | Agreements Agreements 
Corea cumsisbese none | 4in16 25.0 
Bie u6Gs BXE seen wees 1 in 16 6.3 
et Saati Tislete ste atone 1 in 15 6.7 
“SE Sore Rare oe eee | §in16 50.0 
Bue riaacu seme aais | 14in 63 22:2 
“CL an ee | 12 in 32 37-5 








four tests agree on four pupils in sixteen or 25 per cent. In the 
second, third, and fourth quartiles they agree on one pupil in six- 
teen, one pupil in fifteen, and eight pupils in sixteen, respectively. 
When all of the quartiles are considered, there is an agreement of 
22.2 per cent. When the first and fourth quartiles are considered, 
the agreement is 37.5 percent. It is evident that the disagreements 
in the quartile placement of children are very marked when all 
four of the tests are considered. The best agreement is found in 
the first and fourth quartiles. 

Table VII records the percentage of agreement found when any 
three tests are compared as to the quartile placement of children. 
Reference to the column headed ‘‘Terman, National, and Illinois” 
will indicate how the table reads. Thus these three tests agree on 
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69 per cent of the pupils for the upper quartile; 25 per cent for 
the second quartile; 13 per cent for the third quartile; and 50 per 
cent for the lowest quartile. This table reveals certain significant 
facts. In the first place, the best agreement in quartile placement 
is found in the first and fourth quartiles. Second, in general, less 
agreement in quartile placement is found where the Pintner scale 
is included, except in the lowest quartile. Third, the agreement 
is small in the second and third quartiles. 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE OF AGREEMENT AMONG ANY THREE OF THE MENTAL TESTS IN THE 
QUARTILE PLACEMENT OF SIXTY-THREE PUPILS 











Terman, Terman, Terman, National, 
Quartile National, and | National, and Illinois, and Illinois, and 
Tllinois Pintner Pintner Pintner 
Discs ts. sie ete anes wim inierasielers 69 25 25 4 
Rips s srs eS aarti area 25 6 19 25 
AUCH 106 ps Bele tucare eta st aneeting cere 13 26 13 13 
Bi sro ih coi lincaisthan hota eeese 50 50 50 44 
PMN el cret Sree Sediioreeers ia Gh an ees 40 27 27 30 
TAs shies a ceakts 59 38 38 41 

















TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN ANY Two OF THE MENTAL TESTS IN THE 
QUARTILE PLACEMENT OF SIXTY-THREE PUPILS 











. Terman and | Terman and | Terman and |National and|National and) Illinois and 
Quartile National Illinois Pintner Illinois Pintner Pintner 
Do can ete ese 75 69 gr 81 38 38 
Baas yo kisiare aan 37 44 37 50 31 38 
Bias cies veh 27 40° 47 47 33 20 
Bec sangiccs ote aos 63 75 69 75 50 56 
Vo ee i 51 57 46 64 38 38 
fand 4... 2. 69 72 50 78 44 47 























Table VIII records the percentage of agreement between any 
two mental tests in the quartile placement of children. The best 
agreement is found in the case of the first and fourth quartiles. 
Again, the best agreement in quartile placement is found in con- 
nection with the National and Illinois, the Terman and Illinois, 
and the Terman and National tests, in the order given. 

The following facts are indicated by the data included in Tables 
VI, VII, and VIII. First, much better agreement in the quartile 
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placement of pupils is found when the grouping is made on the 
basis of the mental ratings yielded by certain combinations of two 
of the four tests. These combinations in the order of best agree- 
ment are: National and Illinois, Terman and Illinois, and Terman 
and National. Second, the best agreements occur in connection 
with the first and fourth quartiles. Third, the tests are of little 
value in the placement of children in the middle quartiles. 

Analysis of the facts disclosed by this investigation seem to 
justify the following conclusions: 

1. Mental measurements, in their present state of develop- 
ment, must not be accepted as the final gauge of mentality. This 
conclusion is made on the basis of the large amount of disagree- 
ment existing among the different tests employed in this 
investigation. 

2. It seems unwise to attempt to estimate mentality on the 
basis of a single mental examination. 

3. More attention needs to be given to the displacement of 
mental ratings. While the correlation between some of the dis- 
tributions of mental ratings is marked, the lack of agreement among 
specific ratings in the same distribution is equally striking. 

4. The greatest need in mental testing today seems to be the 
perfection of existing tests and scales. 

5. Mental tests render an important service in selecting chil- 
dren of high and low mentality. Their usefulness is limited in the 
middle quartiles. 

6. The best agreement in the quartile placement of children is 
found in the case of the National and Illinois tests. The Terman 
and Illinois tests and the Terman and National tests rank second 
and third, respectively. 








A STUDY OF THE VOCABULARIES OF BEGINNING 
BOOKS IN TWELVE READING METHODS 


ERICH SELKE 
University of Minnesota 


G. A. SELKE 
Minnesota State Department of Education 








During the past years much attention has been given to the 
methods by which children are taught to read. Textbook com- 
panies have published readers, claiming for each set distinct advan- 
tages, the particular merit specified usually being a difference in 
the method of instruction, especially in the beginning book. Less 
attention has been paid to the content, and few comparisons have 
been made of different series with regard to the size of the vocabu- 
lary, the amount of repetition, or the degree to which the books 
supplement each other. Although writers of textbooks have stated 
that their books are characterized by a ‘‘constant reappearing of 
old words” or that “‘supplemental primers use largely the same 
vocabulary of fundamental words though their stories differ,” 
even a cursory examination-shows that there is wide variance in 
introductory readers along these lines. 

On account of the need for more information pertaining to the 
content of readers, this study was undertaken. It deals with the 
vocabularies of the beginning books of twelve different sets of read- 
ers, each series representing a more or less distinct method of 
reading. The beginning books of the following sets were included 
in the study: 

I. Rational Method of Reading—Ward (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

II. Progressive Road to Reading (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
III. Beacon (Ginn & Co.) 
IV. Riverside (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

V. Gordon (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
VI. Merrill (Charles E. Merrill Co.) 


VII. Aldine (Newson & Co.) 
VIII. Edson-Laing (Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.) 
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placement of pupils is found when the grouping is made on the 
basis of the mental ratings yielded by certain combinations of two 
of the four tests. These combinations in the order of best agree- 
ment are: National and Illinois, Terman and Illinois, and Terman 
and National. Second, the best agreements occur in connection 
with the first and fourth quartiles. Third, the tests are of little 
value in the placement of children in the middle quartiles. 

Analysis of the facts disclosed by this investigation seem to 
justify the following conclusions: 

1. Mental measurements, in their present state of develop- 
ment, must not be accepted as the final gauge of mentality. This 
conclusion is made on the basis of the large amount of disagree- 
ment existing among the different tests employed in this 
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2. It seems unwise to attempt to estimate mentality on the 
basis of a single mental examination. 

3. More attention needs to be given to the displacement of 
mental ratings. While the correlation between some of the dis- 
tributions of mental ratings is marked, the lack of agreement among 
specific ratings in the same distribution is equally striking. 

4. The greatest need in mental testing today seems to be the 
perfection of existing tests and scales. 

5. Mental tests render an important service in selecting chil- 
dren of high and low mentality. Their usefulness is limited in the 
middle quartiles. 

6. The best agreement in the quartile placement of children is 
found in the case of the National and Illinois tests. The Terman 
and Illinois tests and the Terman and National tests rank second 
and third, respectively. 
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the method of instruction, especially in the beginning book. Less 
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been made of different series with regard to the size of the vocabu- 
lary, the amount of repetition, or the degree to which the books 
supplement each other. Although writers of textbooks have stated 
that their books are characterized by a “‘constant reappearing of 
old words” or that “‘supplemental primers use largely the same 
vocabulary of fundamental words though their stories differ,” 
even a cursory examination shows that there is wide variance in 
introductory readers along these lines. 

On account of the need for more information pertaining to the 
content of readers, this study was undertaken. It deals with the 
vocabularies of the beginning books of twelve different sets of read- 
ers, each series representing a more or less distinct method of 
reading. The beginning books of the following sets were included 
in the study: 

I. Rational Method of Reading—Ward (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

II. Progressive Road to Reading (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
III. Beacon (Ginn & Co.) 
IV. Riverside (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
V. Gordon (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
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IX. Lippincott (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
X. Reading Literature (Row, Peterson & Co.) 
XI. Natural (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
XII. Winston (John C. Winston Co.) 


These methods are commonly used in the schools of the Middle 
West and were selected for that reason. 

Each word was listed and its frequency determined for each 
book. Where the letter s was used as a suffix, the word was counted 
with the root word; for example, see and sees were counted as 
identical words and listed under sees. When other suffixes were 
added to the root, the words were listed separately, as coming and 
walked. It’s was not included with its but was listed separately. 
Words connected with a hyphen were counted as two different 
words. Some books state the total number of different words that 
are in the text. On account of the method employed in this study, 
the total number of words is not always in exact agreement with 
this statement, but a difference of several words does not materially 
affect the findings of the study. 

A total of 1,636 different words was found in the twelve begin- 
ning books. The number of words introduced in a single book 
ranges from 157 to 630, asshown in Table I. This table also shows 
the frequency with which the words recur. 

It appears that in most methods a surprisingly large number of 
words have a very limited frequency. Four of the methods have 
70 or more per cent of the total number of words occurring less than 
ten times; four others from 60 to 69 per cent; three from 50 to 59 
per cent; and but one less than 50 per cent. While recurrence of 
words is not the only factor in teaching beginning reading, it is 
important from the standpoint of the retention of words. How 
often a word must occur in order to insure recognition depends on 
the vividness of the first impression, the appeal to the child, and 
on the child’s ability to master words, as well as on repetition. But 
one may reasonably assume that words that have a frequent 
reappearance are more readily mastered and remembered, other 
conditions being equal. 

However, the number of words found in but one of the twelve 
beginning books and the number of words common to all are even 
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more striking. Of 1,636 different words found in all of the methods, 
783 are found in only one book. This is 47 per cent of the total 
number of words. Only 38 words are common to all twelve 


methods. 
TABLE I 


NUMBER AND FREQUENCY OF DIFFERENT WorpDS INTRODUCED IN EACH OF TWELVE 
BEGINNING READERS 





















































NUMBER OF FREQUENCY 
METHOD DIFFERENT 
Worps I 2tos5 6 tog 10 to 19 20 or more 
ew its avis 546 183 161 43 53 106 
|, CRs eae 579 140 204 71 78 86 
oC ee 630 164 252 76 60 78 
| Ae a 3096 30 155 70 71 70 
ema 383 79 123 62 75 44 
Sere 427 37 122 99 96 83 
{ane 157 10 18 16 28 85 
if | eee 427 65 138 80 81 63 
. |. Gao aa 82 67 68 78 82 
pee 209 6 53 47 45 58 
<a eee 436 49 154 69 80 84 
i. |, re 308 53 Ill 53 51 40 
TABLE II 
NuMBER OF Worps Common To ANY Two OF THE BEGINNING READERS EXAMINED 
Number of 
Method Different I II | I} IV V VI | VII | VIII} IX | X | XI | XII 
Words 
Deis shieosins 5406 ....| 206) 218] 163] 164] 174] 90} 160] 171! 102] 163] 145 
| Nees 579 vevsfe.cs| SEL) 209] 239) 258t art|.203)- 269) rast e581 222 
i 630 wces[sessfoaes| 238] TOL] 2571 226] 265) 267) 225) o96) 197 
ere 306 -deslesssfecscles sof 2OQ]-200) O96) 278| 270] -So} 287) 1393 
Ree: 383 Sawn faecal sslvalen ancfesigs | SES 104 207 -2O7 FAR) 20%) 366 
| ee 427 sdisiafleuis s [vr aafese-aifecsa]s ao) LOM) 223) 260] £20] 2S) 10% 
WHE 50. 157 bio. Shales al seeatllne.s alencte sl inwe oleae COOW OCH HOmi Oat, Wie 
WEN socss 427 sa sees call lacesll ayer acaN ctsusse'| se eiel Seoe'e pa oe AO ay “OO eaeT 
MOS os9a.2< 377 Behe aRse Fil ocetstc Plas sreld ease: chav S| Siavehaldvase, > irate |p a Ragnee na eae 
> RRS 209 peer asaifissobead | evel 2 tece woSi[ sesh [feast core | cecaie | isla) eteoveatl aaa 
(eae Re Meike a eesti] arm, be ena’ allto- ay | eevee ie aa | mete craton | arate | ee 
>. Ct eae 308 BRA tens Sotcia [ate caracdieca cia] ite tatt atetch lpoas wecrfiavorte sila; aves cuneate tl rarer 












































To determine the extent to which the vocabularies show 
similarity, a study was made of the number of words common to 
any two books. The results are presented in Table II, which is 
read as follows: 206 words are common to the beginning books of 
Methods I and II, 218 to Methods I and ITI, etc. 
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IX. Lippincott (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
X. Reading Literature (Row, Peterson & Co.) 
XI. Natural (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
XII. Winston (John C. Winston Co.) 


These methods are commonly used in the schools of the Middle 
West and were selected for that reason. 

Each word was listed and its frequency determined for each 
book. Where the letter s was used as a suffix, the word was counted 
with the root word; for example, see and sees were counted as 
identical words and listed under sees. When other suffixes were 
added to the root, the words were listed separately, as coming and 
walked. Ji’s was not included with its but was listed separately. 
Words connected with a hyphen were counted as two different 
words. Some books state the total number of different words that 
are in the text. On account of the method employed in this study, 
the total number of words is not always in exact agreement with 
this statement, but a difference of several words does not materially 
affect the findings of the study. 

A total of 1,636 different words was found in the twelve begin- 
ning books. The number of words introduced in a single book 
ranges from 157 to 630, asshownin Table I. This table also shows 
the frequency with which the words recur. 

It appears that in most methods a surprisingly large number of 
words have a very limited frequency. Four of the methods have 
70 or more per cent of the total number of words occurring less than 
ten times; four others from 60 to 6g per cent; three from 50 to 59 
per cent; and but one less than 50 per cent. While recurrence of 
words is not the only factor in teaching beginning reading, it is 
important from the standpoint of the retention of words. How 
often a word must occur in order to insure recognition depends on 
the vividness of the first impression, the appeal to the child, and 
on the child’s ability to master words, as well as on repetition. But 
one may reasonably assume that words that have a frequent 
reappearance are more readily mastered and remembered, other 
conditions being equal. 

However, the number of words found in but one of the twelve 
beginning books and the number of words common to all are even 
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more striking. Of 1,636 different words found in all of the methods, 
783 are found in only one book. This is 47 per cent of the total 
number of words. 


methods. 


BEGINNING READERS 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND FREQUENCY OF DIFFERENT WorpDS INTRODUCED IN EACH OF TWELVE 


Only 38 words are common to all twelve 














NUMBER OF 
METHOD DIFFERENT 
Worps I 10 to 19 20 or more 
| A 546 183 53 
. ee eee 579 140 78 
Eee 630 164 60 
eae 396 30 71 
Mites 383 79 75 
eee 427 37 96 
| rer 157 10 28 
i) Dare 427 65 81 
|, aa 377 82 7 

, ee 209 6 45 
Le 436 49 80 
> | Sane 308 53 51 























TABLE II 


NUMBER OF Worps Common TO ANY Two OF THE BEGINNING READERS EXAMINED 
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To determine the extent to which the vocabularies show 
similarity, a study was made of the number of words common to 


any two books. 


The results are presented in Table II, which is 


read as follows: 206 words are common to the beginning books of 


Methods I and II, 218 to Methods I and III, etc. 
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Table III shows the percentage of words common to any two 
beginning books. Comparing Methods I and II, we find that 22 
per cent of the total number of different words found in the intro- 
ductory books are common. 

TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF DIFFERENT WoRDS IN TWELVE BEGINNING 
READERS Common TO ANY Two oF THESE Books 




























































































Method I II | Ii | IV | V | VI | VIL | VIII} TX | X | XI | XII 
_| ae 
Bats Sisson ca wine ori B24 28.1 23 | 22 | 22 | 1§ | 20 | 23 | 16 | 20 | 20 
| one ees: aq | 27 | 42 | 24] 38 | 35 | 26 | 22 | 33 | 34 
_UL USER ara ree 1s 0-330 | g2 142 159 1324 33.) 57 2 | 29 
rr ears Fears eee lssadeoss] St | 66 | 25 | 26 |. 30 | a7 | 29 |, 26 
7 ee Vem LER PCE veeefesesfeeesfeees[ees-] 36 24 | 34 | 46 | 27 | 34 | 32 
WAS o. cicca bine sesces Seek lav Wide Wiaiek Waa too lat 35 1.25 1] 23 134.135 
MAEs esos seus om bots fen Paens tee HERS Fe. Regn Poy |e fa ax | 20 
\ || eee ove oe ae ie ee Fee ee ae 33 | 25 | 30 + 39 
>. eee sene[eveseaee[eces|eree[ieesfeeee[eeredenes 24 | 39 | 31 
RO Sere OES ies Mey Mersey IR: Pees (eee (Beer eres Pires [oss ford ae esc 
x1 Soret Ea ea: (Reems ero [ape irae Jos sfeees[eseefeeesfeesefees sf 30 
-5 | DSR ASTI Oars I Vea: Parana [Serer [Meme Gee pees ees Gees pees one or 
TABLE IV 
TotaL NuMBER OF DIFFERENT WorDs PRESENTED IN ANY Two 
BEGINNING READERS 
g | | | 
Number of | | | | 
Method Different I | W | Wt} IV] Vij VI | VIL} Vid) TX | X | XI | XI 
Words | | | | 
ios aan 546 | 919} 958] 779} 765| 799} 613) 813} 752) 653] 819} 709 
| Oe 579 ace: Pee | 898} 766] 725| 748| 625] 743] 704] 645} 764] 664 
BER biscwe 630 ee LOS eS 788) 832] 800) 671) 802) 756) 714; 810] 741 
_ AV....... 300 is ieee aa aes 595| 614] 457] 645] 594] 516] 645) 471 
f _V....... 383 Sees oy eek (ae |....| 598} 436] 603] 453] 467] 612| 525 
VI....... 427 AACS beats betae peaees acta Fees fe bey 631) 595} 516 645) 544 
| re 1 fe ihe (asad Pees. eae a Ge 487) 435| 299] 491| 390 
| | ee 427 Nie HORN, (OL eit, STN Pee are 603] 510] 664) 528 
PKisciccaed 6377 seeders] Her, Pore, reine! barrens oo | 472) 587] 523 
Or oe a PES, Pee Be Ree is sig paws Wicker eters Lsrainis'l ve so el see 
-< See e ae See eee: Seen) eee easier che Sa5 (PRRs ees Pee ES fs 
_< | BAe ere 308 eee Gee ee oe Tee oa [sore | rscy eee ood ee 














Table IV gives the number of different words introduced in 
any two books. For example, in the beginning books of Methods 
I and II we find that g19 different words are used; in the books of 
Methods I and III, 958 different words are used. This means that 
if a class reads the primers of Methods I and II, a vocabulary of 
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gig words has been presented to the children. Tables II and III 
show the degree to which the vocabularies of the different books are 
supplementary. Table IV shows how extensive is the vocabulary 
of any combination of two books. 

From the study the following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. There is little agreement in practice as to the number of 
words a beginning book in reading should introduce. 

2. There is a very limited number of words common to begin- 
ning books. 

3. A large number of words appear only once in each book. 

4. Introductory reading-books cannot be considered supple- 
mentary to each other. Different books may introduce words of 
equal difficulty, but only to a small degree are the words the same. 

5. Most beginning books contain many words whose frequency 
is very limited. 




















SOCIAL SURVEYS AS A BASIS OF INSTRUCTION 


F. L. CUMMINGS 
Fergus County High School, Lewiston, Montana 


To teach in terms of one’s environment is the problem that is 
uppermost in the institute and summer-school discussions the 
country over. The usual practice is to give general directions as 
to how such instruction should be given, followed by a few concrete 
illustrations. No definite plan or method of procedure is outlined 
by which the average teacher can work out his instructional prob- 
lems in terms of his environment. 

For the past few years the writer has been developing a plan 
in summer-school classes and in certain rural districts which has 
proved a valuable aid to the teacher not only in vitalizing the 
content of the school subjects but also in assuming a position of 
leadership in the community. 

Many surveys have been made both of social, political, and 
industrial conditions and of schools and educational systems. 
Various reforms have resulted from such educational surveys. 
They have served as a guide for eliminations from or additions to 
the course of study. They have awakened interest in education 
and have helped to eliminate waste. They have built up a whole- 
some educational pride in communities and have stimulated healthy 
competition. But thus far the most useful purpose to which most 
surveys, if properly made, may be put has been entirely overlooked. 
In the two or three hundred social, industrial, and educational 
surveys which he has examined, the writer can find no instance 
where any of these surveys has been made with the idea of utilizing 
the results directly in the classroom as a means of instructing in 
terms of the child’s environment. This neglected use of the survey 
is one of the most constructive purposes which it can serve. 

Especially is the survey plan here described suitable for rural 
districts and small communities, although by making certain 
modifications it, may be employed in complex city systems. 
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Before beginning the actual survey work the teacher should 
secure from the county surveyor’s office a blank map, upon which 
is marked off at least one township with section and quarter- 
section lines. This map should be taken to the county super- 
intendent’s office and the boundaries of the school district traced. 
From the county assessor’s office is secured the names of the owners 
of the various pieces of property. This procedure not only gives 
the teacher an idea of the number actually owning property in 
the district, but also supplies a method of checking up the number 
of renters and other non-property-holders. Each child in the school 
from the fourth grade on may profitably make such a map under 
the direction of the teacher, and it will later serve as a basis for 
constructive community work. 

It has been the experience of the writer that the blanks com- 
monly used for church or social survey work are too comprehensive 
and too cumbersome for educational purposes. They require too 
much of the teacher’s time, and the facts gathered do not lend 
themselves readily to classroom use. It has been found more 
satisfactory to make survey plans for single topics such as wheat, 
sheep, soil, poultry, dairy cattle, beef cattle, roads, health and 
sanitation, etc. The following is an outline of such a survey plan 
on health and sanitation: 


1. Owner 
Number of adults 
Number of children 
2. Location of house, higher or lower than all other buildings 
Exceptions 
Number of feet to barns 
Number of feet to outhouse 
3. Water supply 
Kind 
How protected 
Number of feet from barns 
Number of feet from outhouse 
Number of feet from house 
4. Condition of premises 
Garbage and slops, how cared for 
Manure, how cared for 
Other breeding places for flies and mosquitoes 
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Cleanliness of cow before milking 
Care of milk 
Premises free from rats and mice 
Pigs and chickens fenced 
5. Interior of home 
How heated 
Evenness of temperature 
How ventilated 
Window boards used 
How lighted at night 
Sink in kitchen 
Kind of drain 
Door and windows screened 
6. Common diseases for last three years 
Name and number of cases 
7. Cost of sickness 
Cost of doctor 
Cost of dentist 
Cost of nurse 
Cost of medicine 
Number of working days lost on account of sickness 
Number of deaths because of disease 
Effect of poor health on work accomplished 


Cards six by eight inches may be used. One card is needed for 
each family. Question No. 1 on the heaith and sanitation card 
can be answered in most cases by the teacher and pupils. The 
other blanks are to be filled in one at a time. The cards should 
be left in the schoolroom, filed alphabetically. Before dismissing 
school for the day, the teacher may ask each pupil to make a note 
of the points under Question No. 2 and to bring back the informa- 
tion the next day. The answers are then copied on the cards by 
the children, and before dismissal a copy is made of the items under 
Question No. 3. The next day Topic No. 4 is taken, and so on 
until all of the necessary information is secured. 

If possible, the data concerning each topic should be secured 
before the next topic is taken up, even though a topic may take 
two or three days. In case some families have no children in school 
and no pupil passes by these homes, the teacher may have to secure 
the information. These instances, however, will be few, and in 
such cases the entire card may be filled out at one time. 
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It is not advisable to have the pupil take the card home, for 
it may be soiled or lost. Besides, when the whole array of ques- 
tions on the card is shown at one time, the parents may refuse to 
take the time to fill it out entirely. 

As soon as all of the information is secured, the data should 
be transferred to a summary card so that the results of the survey 
may be more readily used for classroom purposes. 

The method of using this material in instruction may be illus- 
trated by reference to the work in arithmetic. Besides the cards 
and the summary a textbook: and a copy of the state, county, or 
local course of study will be needed. However, the textbook and 
the course of study merely serve as guides and should be regarded 
and used as such the greater part of the time. For example, in 
the textbook, in addition to the divisions of the subject under con- 
sideration, the material is graded according to the ability of the 
pupils. The number of pages devoted to a topic or division in the 
textbook indicates the importance of the subject and the emphasis 
that should be given to it. The textbook also contains illustrative 
material to make clear the principles set forth. In arithmetic this 
material consists of problems which are bound to be imaginary and 
consequently more or less abstract. To say that a cow gives so 
many quarts of milk per day is making an abstract statement if 
the cow is imaginary; but if the statement is made concerning a 
certain cow which belongs to one of the pupils or to a neighbor, 
the fact becomes alive with interest. A course of study is supposed 
more nearly to fit local conditions, but it must still be like the text- 
book, more or less general in its directions. Both are merely guides. 

With these two guides, the teacher may formulate problems 
from the data of the survey. For example, how much has the 
community paid for the services of doctors, dentists, and nurses 
and for medicine for the past three years? How much would this 
amount invested at 6 per cent interest yield annually? How many 
working days has the community lost by sickness? Find out 
from a study of the survey cards what percentage of the total 
amount spent by the community was spent by a given family. 

Beginning with the family spending the least, list all of the 
others in order. What is the average amount spent annually? 
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What is the cost of a screen door? Window screens? What is 
the average cost per family for screen doors and window screens? 
How does this cost compare with the cost of sickness in the average 
family ? One could go on almost indefinitely evolving problems 
which have to do with the lives of the pupils and the entire 
community. 

By using the textbook and the course of study as guides these 
problems may be readily arranged according to grades. They 
should be written on cards and filed. The box should be labeled 
“Arithmetic,’’ and nothing but arithmetic problems should be 
filed in it. From time to time these problems may be added to, 
all problems intended for use in a given grade being filed together.' 
Similarly, boxes with index cards should be prepared for history, 
geography, hygiene, reading, composition, agriculture, etc. Before 
each division of any subject, such as multiplication in arithmetic 
or soils in agriculture, is completed, problems from the textbook 
may be given so as to generalize the ideas gained. 

When the material of one survey has been worked over, another 
survey may be made and utilized in the same manner. Such topical 
surveys may be made until the entire social, industrial, and civic 
life of the community is analyzed. These surveys and problems 
are left in the school at the close of the year. If a new teacher 
comes in, this material furnishes first-hand knowledge of the 
community. The cards and problems may be revised each Sep- 
tember and brought up to date, and then new surveys begun. In 
a few years a veritable mine of local material for teaching purposes 
will be available. A copy of the summary of each survey should 
be filed with the county superintendent or supervisor who can use 
it for comparison or to stimulate competition among the teachers. 

The results secured from such work are numerous. When the 
child enters school, the knowledge he possesses has been gained 
mostly from contacts in the home and through daily activities. 
The school supposedly organizes this knowledge and builds upon 
it. In too many cases this is not done, and the natural sequence 

* Some have found it desirable to file the problems by divisions of the subject; 


that is, all problems in addition are filed together; and all in subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, percentage, interest, etc., are likewise filed separately. 
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is broken. The method here described enables him, as the horizon 
broadens, to advance logically from the known to the unknown. 
He does not need to be told to study this or that subject because 
of future needs, for he sees the use daily and more intensively as he 
grows older, and an ever quickening and increasing source of 
initiative is supplied. 

In addition, the life-career motive is always present. By means 
of such surveys information concerning many different vocations 
is brought to light, and the service of these vocations to humanity 
may be discussed. The civic spirit is brought into each subject, 
and even arithmetic becomes a part of civic instruction. 

By such work the teacher becomes the possessor of facts which 
place him in a position of leadership. Through such information 
as the school possesses community interest may be awakened and 
constructive programs carried through in a sound manner. 








A SIX-YEAR PENMANSHIP COURSE 





HARRY HOUSTON 
Supervisor of Penmanship, New Haven, Connecticut 


The steady increase in the number of things to be taught in 
the grades has brought about such a crowded condition in the 
curriculum that it has become necessary to reduce the amount of 
time given to some subjects. There have been some eliminations 
in arithmetic and grammar, and now the question of reducing the 
time given to penmanship is under discussion. 

After about ten years’ trial of the vertical system, writing 
masters came forward with a plan for slant writing which had 
been successful in business schools. This method has been stressed 
during the past ten or fifteen years with the result that more time 
and effort have been given to this subject than ever before. The 
results of tests in many places do not show marked efficiency, so 
that many are beginning to ask if the efforts are worth while and 
if there is not some way of teaching writing so as to produce reason- 
ably good results in less time. 

Much of our instruction is traditional, the methods having 
originated under conditions different from those of today. 
Changed conditions necessitate a change in methods and ideals. 
Thirty to fifty years ago commercial enterprises began to expand 
rapidly. There was an increasing amount of correspondence, 
bookkeeping, and other clerical work which had to be done with 
a pen before the wide use of typewriters and computing machines. 
There was a great demand for penmen to do this work. The public 
schools were not meeting this demand. Their chief aim in the 
teaching of handwriting was legibility, and the writing habit 
developed was too slow and laborious to meet the demands of 
business. As a result of these conditions, special penmanship 
schools were started. The students were adults whose large, 
strong muscles were better fitted for handling the axe and shovel 
than the pen. It.was found that much practice upon the oval 
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exercise and the push-and-pull movement was beneficial. It was 
found also that a high degree of speed made it necessary for the 
individual to use arm movement. Not less than an hour was 
given to the penmanship lesson and two or three hours were given 
to outside practice. A large amount of time was available for 
penmanship practice, as there were only a few subjects in the 
curriculum and no other written work to prepare. Such excellent 
results were obtained that it was thought that the correct methods 
for all time had been discovered. 

The exercises referred to and the use of speed drills as a means 
of securing arm movement have been handed down to us and used 
in all of the grades. Theoretically, these plans would make pen- 
men of all pupils; but let us consider the conditions in our schools 
today. We have children instead of adults. We have a few 
minutes instead of hours to give to practice. The written work 
required in spelling, arithmetic, language, history, etc., greatly 
exceeds the penmanship practice. This written work usually 
begins early in the grades, and there is such a quantity of it that 
it is the dominant factor in forming writing habits. These condi- 
tions show the necessity for a kind of penmanship practice that is 
closely related to, and which will have a direct effect upon, the 
written work that is done. In this connection we find one of the 
chief faults in the methods used during the past ten or fifteen years. 
The oval exercise and the push-and-pull movement are not closely 
related to the required written work. These exercises can be 
perfected without improving the other writing. The effect upon 
the written work frequently is detrimental when an effort is made 
to apply the high speed used in the simple exercises to the small, 
complex movements necessary in writing words. In acquiring any 
other kind of complex manual dexterity there is no thought of 
jumping from a simple to a complex movement. No one tries to 
promote good piano playing by requiring the pupil to advance 
rapidly from a simple motion to such difficult movements that 
considerable inaccuracy is sure to result. The penmanship plans 
we have used were designed for conditions different from those 
which we have today. They were designed for students who had 
no writing except the penmanship practice. In one other respect 
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these plans were not designed to correlate with our present written 
work. After the exercises referred to, the next step invariably has 
been practice upon capitals. Both of these steps are absolutely 
remote from the writing of the spelling lesson with which most 
pupils begin their written work. This kind of procedure is likely 
to develop two kinds of writing, one used in the penmanship drills 
and the other in actual writing. So long as written work exceeds 
penmanship practice this difficulty will need to be overcome. 

There is a growing conviction that the time given to penman- 
ship should be reduced to six years. If this is to be done, the 
following changes should be made. Revise the plans so as to meet 
present conditions. Throw away the oval exercise and the push- 
and-pull movement. Practice motions that are to be used in 
actual writing and which lead directly to the writing of words. 
Abandon excessive speed as a means of promoting arm movement 
and substitute size and a controllable amount of speed. Follow 
the plan used in acquiring other forms of manual dexterity. No 
one would require students in typewriting to proceed with such 
rapidity that the keys are struck inaccurately. The procedure is 
to fix the hands in position and proceed from simple coarse motions 
to complex movements, maintaining at all times a reasonable degree 
of accuracy. 

Another change should be made. The idea that all pupils 
need to be or will become penmen should be abandoned. That is 
one trouble with the plans we have had. An elaborate program 
has been laid out for developing skilful penmen. There is at pres- 
ent comparatively little demand for penmen because of the general 
use of the typewriter. 

Some may say that the changes advocated would result in 
poorer writing, but it is believed that just the opposite would 
result. By simplifying plans and placing emphasis on the writing 
of words, an immediate improvement in all written work can be 
made. By beginning with large forms instead of excessive speed 
to further arm movement, a higher standard of accuracy can be 
maintained. By giving a kind of penmanship practice which can 
be carried over easily into written work, time can be saved and 
better results obtained. Efforts to secure good results by the old 
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methods have been futile. The handwriting work has tried to go 
in one direction, while the tide of written work has been so strong 
that progress has been impossible unless unusual effort has been 
put forth. 

The importance of arm movement has been exaggerated and 
emphasized to the exclusion of other factors so that a large amount 
of poor, scrawly writing has resulted. Legibility and ease in writ- 
ing should be the objectives. Position, penholding, and movement 
should be regarded as means of attaining these aims. Not many 
pupils, after leaving school, will have conditions favorable for com- 
plete arm movement writing. The writing that was formerly done 
on large desks is now largely done by machines. The majority of 
people write on pads or notebooks held in the hand or the lap, or 
in ways unfavorable for arm movement as we have been teaching 
it. A combination of arm and finger movement is better adapted 
for the conditions under which most people write. 

Many details pertaining to position, penholding, and movement 
which require much time and practice should be simplified. A few 
common-sense rules should be substituted. In regard to position, 
the first consideration is that a healthful posture be maintained 
by placing both forearms on the desk so as to support the body in 
nearly an upright position. In regard to penholding the main 
point is to grasp the pen or pencil far enough from the point to 
make it easy to move the hand along the line of writing. If the 
pen or pencil is grasped close to the point, so much of the hand 
rests on the paper that writing is impeded. The forms cannot be 
seen as they are being made unless the head is tilted to one side or 
brought forward close to the desk. The paper should be turned 
so that the lines on the paper are at right angles to the forearm. 
This facilitates the carrying of the hand across the page. 

So far the conditions laid down are favorable for securing 
facility. Writing is such a difficult art, however, and pupils are 
forced into using it so much in connection with their work that 
something more should be done to promote a free, rhythmical 
movement. One should practice large letter forms and combina- 
tions of letters, gradually reducing the size and increasing the diffi- 
culties in the combinations. If a word of ordinary length cannot 
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be written with a free, steady motion and with a good degree of 
accuracy, it is because the necessary motions are too fine and 
complex. The same difficulties are encountered in piano playing, 
typewriting, and other forms of motor skill where the mastery of 
free, accurate, and complex motions is involved. The best pro- 
cedure is by gradual steps from coarse, simple motions to the very 
difficult movements, maintaining at all times such a position of 
the hand, fingers, and materials as will be favorable for the accom- 
plishment of the desired results. Methods of teaching handwrit- 
ing should be in harmony with these general principles. In the 
beginning, the letters should be large enough to compel the use of 
the forearm. The movements made should be those used in 
writing words. Progress should be made to smaller and more 
complex motions as rapidly as possible. _ 

Rhythm and facility can be promoted by counting, by music, 
or by some other means of regulating speed. The standard rate 
for the different grades should be rapid enough to enable the pupil 
to do his written work expeditiously and slow enough to permit a 
reasonable amount of accuracy. It is a mistake to establish a 
standard for speed so high that a good degree of accuracy is impos- 
sible, or to establish a standard that is not adequate for the written 
work required. Pupils in the grammar grades write more than the 
average person writes after leaving school, so that if adequate speed 
is taught for school work it will be sufficient for all ordinary occupa- 
tions. In fixing the standards for speed shown in the illustration 
of the Penmanship Diagnosis and Record Card, an attempt was 
made to establish a rate for each grade sufficiently rapid for school 
purposes and slow enough to enable good progress in legibility to 
be made. 

If the time for penmanship practice is reduced to six years, a 
higher standard for legibility will have to be maintained. We have 
been proceeding too much on the assumption that if speed and arm 
movement are attained, legibility will be assured. Legibility is 
more apt to disappear than appear if thorough instruction is not 
given. Under ordinary procedure the acquiring of legibility is a 
long process, requiring so much practice on numerous details that 
many pupils fail tq reach the desired goal before leaving school. 
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A different method of attacking this problem is necessary. Instead 
of working along from one detail to another, leading up to the 
formation and perfection of letters through exercises, one should 
aim directly at legibility. A short cut can be taken by emphasizing 
points which make for general legibility, such as size, spacing, slant, 
etc. 

Penmanship instruction should be simplified by eliminating 
movement exercises, reducing emphasis on position, penholding, 
and movement to simple common-sense rules that will conserve 


PENMANSHIP DIAGNOSIS AND RECORD CARD 
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Check, at least once a month, the most glaring faults in pupils’ written work. 
A blank space has been left to insert any other general fault not found in the list. 


STANDARDS FOR SPEED AND LEGIBILITY 
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good health and promote ease in writing, and by giving more 
emphasis to general legibility. The next important step is to give 
proper attention to this instruction in all written work. The 
necessity for this can be readily seen by comparing the amount of 
penmanship practice with all other writing. The written work 
greatly exceeds the amount of penmanship practice; and as every 
act of writing registers in the nervous system, this written work is 
the dominant factor in forming writing habits. The first thing is 
to have the instruction simple enough so that it can be carried over 
into the written work. Most of this written work is prepared with- 
out close supervision by the teacher. One class writes while another 
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is reciting. Some effectual stimulation can be given by the teacher 
by mentioning some of the general points which have been promi- 
nent in the writing lessons. If the lessons have dealt largely with 
exercises or letters, effectual stimulation cannot be given. The 
poor written work will not be improved by an admonition to remem- 
ber the capital letter recently practiced. In observing an average 
class write when left to themselves, a number will be found doing 
the work in a different way from that required in the penmanship 
lessons. They drift into poor legibility and a poor way of handling 
the pen partly because of a lack of proper supervision and partly 
because the writing practice is of such a nature that it cannot 
function in this kind of work. 

Supervising or controlling the written work so as to make it 
contribute to good writing habits is such an important problem 
that another plan is suggested. Instead of having a special pen- 
manship lesson, use the time available for this practice by adding 
about five minutes to each of the periods devoted to written work 
to provide an opportunity for special supervision. In schools 
where there is a marked difference between the penmanship 
practice and the other writing this plan is particularly valuable. 
In all grades where considerable written work is necessary this 
plan is recommended for a part of the time. If a few general 
points which help to make a good page effect are emphasized, the 
poor writing will disappear. In high schools and in the grades 
where writing lessons have been discontinued, this is the kind of 
supervision that should be given. It does not require a specialist 
in penmanship to note that writing is too small or too crowded 
and that irregular slant and incorrect initial and final strokes make 
a poor page effect. Many superintendents are in despair over the 
writing in high schools. If teachers are urged to do something to 
improve the writing of the pupils, the only thing which occurs to 
them is to give the drills common in penmanship practice. These 
they do not have the time to give, and they would not be adequate 
if they could be given. All teachers in any grade where written 
work is given should hold to a good standard for general legibility. 
This will remove the necessity for special drill in penmanship and 
make possible the forming of good writing habits. 
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In the upper grammar grades the work should be diverted into 
more useful channels by practicing business and social letters and 
the commonly used business forms. If the project or problem 
method is used, a motive for good writing will be supplied. It is 
not enough to equip pupils with good handwriting skill. They 
should know how to use it in the complex business and social life 
they are about to enter. 

The suggestions given are not intended to convey the impression 
that there shall be no instruction on letter formation. This is 
usually taken care of in the first few years of school, but a refining 
and perfecting process should be carried on through the later grades. 
As soon as the written work begins, the kind of instruction here 
outlined should become prominent. Moreover, if the writing 
becomes poor after drill on letter formation is discontinued, this 
is the only procedure which will make a rapid and effectual inroad 
upon it. If the time given to penmanship practice is diminished, 
this kind of instruction and supervision will have to be made use 
of in order that we may maintain a high standard of writing as 
one of the essentials in elementary education. 











HEALTH PROGRAM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS: 


CAROLYN HOEFER 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago 


The public school system of Joliet, Illinois, has been engaged 
during the present school year in the development of a program 
of health instruction more elaborate than has ever been undertaken 
in that city. The superintendent of schools, J. O. Engleman, 
arranged, with the consent of the Board of Education, for the 
co-operation of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund in this 
program. ‘The supervisors and teachers have devoted much time 
and attention to the study of health conditions in the city and to 
the preparation of teaching materials which can be used in the 
classes. 

It was recognized from the outset that one of the most direct 
lines of attack on the matter of health instruction is the applica- 
tion of standards of children’s weights and measurements. If 
teachers can be made familiar with the problems of undernourish- 
ment, the rest of the program is likely to follow without serious 
difficulty. The correlation of instruction in health with the other 
teaching in the school, which has been one of the chief topics of 
discussion in the earlier articles of this series, will follow naturally 
from the interest of pupils, parents, and teachers in the better 
regulation of health habits. 

Even before the work on undernourishment can be taken up 
it is necessary to arouse teachers to a vivid realization of the 
health problems in a city. This is no easy task. As one of the 
well-known writers on municipal health has put the matter, 

Almost every community is under the impression, fostered perhaps by 


the utterances of prominent but uninformed citizens, that it is one of the 
healthiest spots in the United States. This impression is strengthened in 


t This is the sixth of a series of articles on health instruction in the public schools 
contributed by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. Reprints of these articles 
may be obtained from the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. , 
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numerous ways and is usually left untouched, if it is not supported by the 
public press... . . The average community will put up with a great many 
surface indications of radically bad conditions before it will turn its attention 
to the conditions themselves and their remedies. For one reason, such indica- 
tions are usually scattered. One citizen or a group of citizens has but a limited 
view, and so long as there is no “‘general survey,” conditions in a mass are 
unknown to the citizens ina mass. .... The problem then is to get a thorough 
survey ... . and finally, to get a permanent remedial action.* 


METHODS OF PRESENTING RESULTS TO SUPERVISORS AND 
TEACHERS 


The first step in the Joliet program, therefore, was to organize 
a health survey in order to present to the “citizens in a mass”’ the 
“conditions in a mass.’’ An investigation was made along four 
different lines: first, a general study of the mortality statistics in 
Joliet; second, a survey of the number and location of active 
tuberculosis cases; third, a tabulation of the weight and height of 
the children; and fourth, an inquiry into the health habits of the 
children. 

Mortality statistics —A complete record of the death certificates 
for the last five years was available. These were examined and 
tabulated in accordance with the International List which classifies 
the causes of death and gives the ratios for various ages. The 
purpose in making this survey was to ascertain whether there are 
causes of death which can be eliminated through health instruc- 
tion in the schools and to have the facts ready for presentation to 
the community in order to show that the problem of health instruc- 
tion should receive the attention of the community as a whole. 
The details brought out by this survey are of little interest to any- 
one outside of the community and are, therefore, not presented 
here. Their tabulation served, however, to bring out the fact, 
which would appear in a like survey of any city, that there is 
grave neglect of certain ordinary principles of practical hygiene 
which if observed would greatly improve health in the city. 

Tuberculosis cases —The active tuberculosis cases that had been 
brought to the attention of the Public Health Council were classified 
according to school districts, and the facts were used to show that 


tJ. Scott McNutt, A Manual for Health Officers, p.94. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1915. 
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tuberculosis was not confined to any one district. This general 
showing convinced those to whom the results were presented that 
the problem of dealing with tuberculosis is a problem of importance 
to all schools. It also gave an opportunity to get attention for 
the lessons about tuberculosis prevention which have been given 
to the public of late from many sources. Especially were the lessons 
taught that the child who is constantly below weight is peculiarly 
susceptible, that loss of weight is a dangerous symptom, that tuber- 
culosis is found in early rather than later life, and that impressive 
results in reducing the death rate have been obtained by the general 
adoption of habits of hygienic living. 

Weight and height of the children.—Under the direction of Miss 
Hurst, the supervising nurse in the schools, all of the children were 
weighed and measured. The results showed that 27.7 per cent of 
them were more than 7 per cent underweight; 34.7 per cent were 
borderline cases, that is, exhibited underweight but of less than 
7 per cent; and only 37.3 per cent were of average or above average 
weight. 

These facts are, of course, more or less interesting but would 
have meant very little to the teachers unless some means had been 
used to show them where the individual school stood in relation 
to the other schools. The chart shown in Figure 1 was made to 
give them this information. It brought out the fact that in one 
school only 13.9 per cent of the children were underweight, while 
in another school 54.1 per cent were underweight. It is interest- 
ing to note that School No. 1, with a low percentage of underweight, 
is a small school drawing most of its pupils from an orphanage 
where the children keep more regular hours than are usually kept 
in the ordinary American home. The school is located on the 
edge of town. School No. 20, on the other hand, is located near 
the center of the city and draws its pupils from the better districts 
of the city. 

The exhibition of the comparative chart shown in Figure 1 led 
at once to the liveliest interest in health conditions. The schools 
of Joliet may be divided into three distinct groups. The first 
group is made up of those schools which have a small enrolment 
because they have only the first two or three grades. The second 
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group of schools includes those with the first six grades. The 
third group is made up of the schools which are the seventh- and 
eighth-grade “‘centers.’’ It happens that School No. 20 is a school 
belonging to the first group. The question was raised whether 
children in the lower grades are as a group more likely to be under- 
weight than children in the upper grades. To answer this question 
for the teachers, three charts similar to that shown in Figure 1 
were prepared. The first chart made a study of thirty-one first- 
grade groups in the Joliet system. The results showed that, 
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Fic. 1.—Percentage of children underweight in twenty schools in Joliet, Illinois 
(October, 1921). 


although the children of these grades were of approximately the 
same age, there were three first-grade groups which contained no 
children underweight, while there were other first-grade groups 
having as high as 54.7 per cent of the children underweight. Simi- 
lar charts were made for the second-grade and the sixth-grade 
groups, and even more striking contrasts were exhibited. In the 
sixth grades, of which there were twenty-six, there was one group 
without any children underweight while in another sixth grade 
60 per cent of the children were underweight. These facts were 
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used to show the teachers that health education is not a question 
of grades but one of individual children and that each teacher has 
her special problem to meet. 

Health habits of the children —To emphasize to a greater degree 
the individual character of the problem in each grade, a survey of 
some of the rooms was made. This survey was in many cases 
left to the teacher after sufficient data had been obtained from 
various groups to serve as illustrations. In the course of this 
investigation, it was found, for example, that 56 per cent of the 
children in School No. 20 were in the habit of drinking coffee and 
tea, and that 87.5 per cent of the children in one grade in School 
No. 7 were drinking coffee and tea every day and many of them 
were having one or the other three times a day. In obtaining this 
information no attempt was made to secure the names of the 
children as it was felt that the children would be more inclined to 
tell the truth if they knew that no personal record was being made. 
The information served its purpose when the attention of the 
teacher was called to the fact that in her own room some definite 
health instruction should be given. 

Teachers are more or less familiar with the reasons for emphasiz- 
ing the more simple health rules, except, perhaps, those concerned 
with the diet. The failure to understand the importance of diet 
is not surprising because emphasis has only recently been placed 
upon this phase of health, and even now information concerning 
the uses of various foods is taught only in medical courses and home 
economics courses which, unfortunately, because they are special- 
ized courses, are taken by comparatively few. It is necessary that 
teachers should be familiar with some of the elementary facts of 
nutrition so that they may give them general currency and also 
work out the problems of individual health more intelligently. 
With this end in view, several mimeographed sheets giving reasons 
for emphasizing certain foods were prepared and distributed to the 
teachers at a special meeting devoted to the topic. Since the 
first meeting more material has been prepared by Miss Avery, 
supervisor in home economics, and it is the intention to distribute 
such material from time to time so that the teachers will have a 
better understanding of all phases of the problem. 
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Summary of the survey.—What was the result of the survey 
along the lines described ? First, it brought out facts that pertained 
particularly to Joliet, Illinois. Second, it showed that these facts 
affected not only one community but every community in the city. 
Third, it presented to the teacher facts on a workable basis and 
made her realize the opportunity she has in helping to make 
Joliet a healthier community. Fourth, it led to immediate reme- 
dial action. The full effects of such action can be only partially 
determined by direct statistical studies. Far-reaching results ought 
to appear in the years to come. A few of the more immediate 
results will be reported in a later section of this article. In the 
meantime, consideration will be given to the methods of instruc- 
tion adopted in the schools. 


METHODS USED IN ATTACKING THE HEALTH PROBLEM 


The methods of health instruction used may be divided into 
two groups: the specific methods or those used in the nutrition 
classes and the more or less general methods used by the teacher 
in the ordinary classroom instruction. The latter includes methods 
of correlating health with subjects other than physiology and 
hygiene. 

The methods used in the nutrition classes were similar to those 
used by Dr. Emerson. The children in the seventh and eighth 
grades who were more than 7 per cent underweight were placed in 
classes which met once a week. These classes were conducted 
jointly by Miss Hurst, the supervising nurse, and Miss Avery, 
the supervisor in home economics. A broad conception of the 
problem was thus brought into the classes, and the result was most 
effective teaching. 

Up to the present time attention to general methods of correla- 
tion of health instruction with other subjects has been confined to 
the kindergarten and the lower grades. This is not a discouraging 
situation, however. Health habits cannot be established too early 
in any case; and if the school can succeed each year in establishing 
these habits in the lives of the children in the lower grades, the 
openings for emphasis in the upper grades will appear naturally. 
Teachers in the lower grades accomplish a great deal with their 
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pupils; they have unmeasured influence over children at this period. 
One has only to hear the testimony of the parents regarding the 
suc ss of the health campaign to be convinced of this fact. One 
smiles, perhaps, at the story of the little first-grade boy who dis- 
liked milk but was so desirous of doing the thing the teacher 
had suggested that he held his nose and gulped the milk hurriedly. 
One also smiles at the second-grade boy who was willing to suffer 
each day in his attempt to eat apples because the teacher empha- 
sized the value of different fruits. One smiles, though there is 
little humor for those of us who have gone through the experience 
of eating those things we dislike, but at the same time one realizes 
the wonderful opportunity teachers have of instilling in the life 
of the child ideas which are of vital importance. 

In developing methods of either direct or indirect instruction 
the lower grades were found to be the easiest to influence. Methods 
were soon devised by the teachers after their attention had been 
called to the need of health teaching. Children at the ages of 
six, seven, and eight are very eager to earn rewards or the approba- 
tion of the teacher. Experience has shown that the best results 
have been obtained when methods involving a daily check have 
been used. A few devices which give an opportunity for this 
daily record are here described. 

1. Milk brigade——The children made small milk bottles as part 
of the “cut-out”? work. These bottles were placed on a large 
chart and a daily record made on the bottles. The same idea was 
carried out by another teacher who daily punched the individual 
bottles made of medium-weight cardboard. The bottles were 
large enough to keep a record for one month. It is surprising, as 
one surveys the bottles of the entire group, to see the varying num- 
ber of punches. One teacher carried the device a little farther by 
using it as a means for teaching colors. Each child had a card- 
board milk bottle about eight or ten inches high. The bottle was 
marked in small squares so that there was a square for each day 
of the month. Each day, after he had taken milk, the child was 
allowed to choose a color to paste in one of the squares. The 
colors were cut in half-inch squares by the children and were used 
to teach lengths as well as colors. The object was to obtain¥as 
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many different colors as possible. The children decided that 
drinking tea and coffee was to be recorded by a black square. 

2. Apple brigade.—One teacher brought a branch of a tree 
upon which the children placed small apple blossoms which they 
had made. When a child was eating fruit every day a blossom 
became an apple. The apples made by the children formed part 
of their art work. In another room the children made an apple 
chart. Under each apple was a small piece of co-ordinate paper 
on which the child’s record was kept for a month. This was used 
to teach the children how to count. 

Miss Funk’s kindergarten group made a booklet which was 
cut in the shape of an apple. This booklet described the method 
of making apple jam as well as a practical project in making 
jam carried on in the classroom. 

3. Vegetable race—A unique device worked out by Miss Lar- 
away consisted of a vegetable race in which the various vegetables 
instead of the children vied with each other to win the race. The 
names of the vegetables eaten by the children each day were 
recorded, and it is reported that even spinach won the race one 
day. The vegetables were studied in the order in which they won. 
Stories connected with the vegetables were used as the basis of the 
language lessons. 

4. Teaching how to tell time and regular hours of rest.—Miss 
Keith, the supervisor of the grades, and Miss Buell devised an 
interesting project in teaching how to tell time. As part of the 
work, five hectographed faces of the clock were given to each child 
to take home and at night record on them the time he went to bed 
and in the morning the time he arose. This method removed the 
possibility of children reporting incorrect time because of failure 
to remember. At the end of the week the children plotted their 
curves, the horizontal axis representing the days of the week and 
the vertical axis the hours of the day. If the child had gone to bed 
at a regular hour, the line connecting the points for each day was 
a straight line; but if he had retired at irregular hours, the line 
was irregular. 

5. Mid-morning lunch and arithmetic—Milk delivered at one 
of the schools formed the basis of arithmetic lessons planned by 
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one fifth-grade teacher. In this school of about three hundred 
pupils, over a thousand bottles of milk were distributed each week 
to the children during the morning recess. The children of the 
fifth grade kept the record for the school and computed the amount 
of money that each grade owed the milkman. This record was 
kept by each child in a booklet, and the child was graded on the 
accuracy of the work. 

6. Reading lesson, a moving picture, and health.—At the sugges- 
tion of Miss Keith, Miss Graham planned a clever and successful 
method of teaching health. The children in the third grade made 
a “film” by pasting advertisements on a strip of paper about ten 
inches wide and perhaps fifty feet long. The film showed the 
events of a child’s day and furnished an excellent opportunity for 
teaching cleanliness and the value of brushing the teeth, a good 
breakfast, correct position in the schoolroom, a mid-morning lunch, 
etc. The discussion of the pictures furnished the basis of the 
reading lessons. The information placed on the pictures was 
further disseminated by giving an entertainment to the children 
of another grade. 

These devices illustrate a few of the many methods employed. 
Throughout the entire school system there is scarcely a room, 
especially in the lower grades, that does not contain visible means 
of health instruction. 


MEASURING THE RESULTS 


What are some of the measurable and evident results of such 
concerted effort to improve health and teach better habits ? 

1. The follow-up method.—By the follow-up method is meant 
the correction of physical defects which are proving detrimental to 
the health of the child. The school provides no physician, and 
this phase of the work is under the direction of the nurses. Accord- 
ing to the report of Miss Hurst, of 289 children reported to have 
defective vision, 80 received glasses and 27 medical treatment. 
There were 199 tonsilectomies; 112 children received other special 
medical treatment. 

2. The distribution of milk—The value of milk distributed to 
the children at the morning recess became evident to the teachers 
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in the schools where nutrition classes were held, with the result 
that with one exception the teachers inaugurated the movement of 
supplying milk to those who were willing to pay for it. In the 
one case the parents’ association took the initiative in providing 
milk. This movement has spread to at least one-half of the schools 
of the city. 

3. The decrease in the percentage of underweight children.— 
Since the children who attend school in buildings having only the 
lower grades transfer for the second semester to schools having the 
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Fic. 2.—Percentage of underweight children among approximately 6,500 
elementary-school children in October, 1921, and January, 1922. 


intermediate grades, and since the children of the intermediate 
grades advance to the seventh- and eighth-grade “‘centers,’’ the 
weights of children in any given building for the first and second 
semesters are not comparable. For this reason this article will 
discuss only the records at the beginning and end of the first 
semester. 

Figure 2 shows a comparison of the percentage of underweight 
children among approximately 6,500 elementary-school children in 
October, 1921, with the percentage in January, 1922. Figure 3 
shows the decrease in the percentage of underweight children among 
884 first-grade children during the same period. In this grade the 
value of milk was especially emphasized. 
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4. Parent-teacher meetings —The movement for better health 
for the school children has been reflected in many of the meetings 
of the parent-teacher associations. In the Broadway School, for 
instance, where meetings have been held once a month, at least 
three of the first six meetings included the discussion of some phase 
of the health problem. One meeting was devoted to the correc- 
tion of physical defects, another to the value of proper clothing, 
and the third to the value of a proper diet. Another meeting 
initiated the distribution of milk to the school children. Another 


October,1921 January ,1922 


@ummm More than 7 per cent underweight 
Underweight, but less than 7 per cent 
C—— Average or above average weight 





Fic. 3.—Percentage of underweight children among 884 first-grade children in 
October, 1921, and January, 1922. 


parent-teacher association discussed the value of the hot school 
lunch; another, the nutrition of the school child, etc. These 
meetings have brought out the fact that these associations have 
greater interest in health discussions than in mere social gatherings. 

5. The movement reflected in the schools of Will County and in 
the parochial schools of Joliet——During the month of March, Miss 
Hodgson, director of the Red Cross work of the county, Mr. Maue 
and Miss Cowles, superintendent and assistant superintendent of 
the rural schools of Will County, the county in which Joliet is 
situated, selected forty schools with a total enrolment of approxi- 
mately one thousand children and started an experiment to see 
what could be done in the rural communities. In choosing these 
schools an effort was made to select different types. The result 
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is that a mining district, a strictly agricultural district, a foreign 
group of various nationalities, a foreign group of one nationality, 
a one-room school, a two-room school, and a four-room school are 
all represented in the experiment. Through the generosity of the 
Holly Club in Joliet, milk is being supplied to a three-room school 
composed of foreign children of various nationalities. In this 
experiment the American Red Cross is in charge of the monthly 
weighing of the children. 

In April, the Public Health Council of Joliet requested that the 
movement for better health be started in one or two of the parochial 
schools as an experiment. The priest in charge of the schools, 
however, was not satisfied with having the work confined to only 
one or two schools and suggested that all of the schools (with an 
enrolment of approximately four thousand children) be included. 
The result is that methods similar to those described in the first 
part of this article have been inaugurated in the parochial schools. 

In conclusion, the results show that when communities are 
made aware of existing health conditions and the possibilities of 
instruction, they are ready to adopt a health program in the public 
schools. What the Joliet public schools have accomplished can be 
accomplished by any school system if steps are taken to secure the 
co-operation of the board of education, the superintendent, the 
supervisors, the principals, and the teachers. 














SOME POINTS IN FAVOR OF THE 
SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


MAURICE W. TAYLOR 
Elementary School, Sand Springs, Oklahoma 


Not a great many years ago it would have been futile to attempt 
to establish any such method as the socialized recitation in popular 
approval. As in most fields, so in education, the thought which 
practice and experience follow is far in advance of present-day 
methods. The ideals and hopes of democracy are not realized in 
a day, for careful testing and weighing of results are needed to in- 
sure a practicable application of means to the end desired. Fur- 
thermore, a democracy is not so much a principle as it is a live, 
pulsating, organic body which changes as it grows and develops; 
hence any method that seeks to attain democratic ends will itself 
be subject to change during the period of progress. 

The socialized recitation is one phase of the forward socializing 
movement and has come about through emphasis upon the doctrine 
of freedom which points the way to democracy in education. It 
seeks to preserve that individuality which formerly was set to a 
common mold and at the same time to bring about a broader 
understanding of the interests and welfare of others. All this, not 
by added materials of instruction, but by method and by the 
application of well-founded principles of education. 

Schools have assumed a liberal attitude in conducting activities 
outside of the classroom and those within the classroom not directly 
concerned with instruction itself, but have been rather reluctant 
to permit a greater freedom of choice and action during the actual 
period of preparation and recitation. Many have seen the value 
of self-activity on the part of children on the school ground, in the 
chapel, or on programs, yet hesitate to acknowledge the applica- 
tion of the same principles of planning and execution, under guid- 
ance, in the recitation itself. It is not necessary to explain the 
value of the “right to plan” any more than the “‘right to execute.” 
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Under the traditional method the pupil is allowed only the latter 
right, the educative value of the “right to plan” being disregarded. 

Obviously, the introduction of such a method must be made 
gradually, for children who have never been allowed such freedom 
of action cannot use it judiciously. The amount of teacher- 
direction will vary directly with the training of the pupils; hence 
relatively little should be expected at first, and the direction must 
remain largely in the hands of the teacher. A beginning may be 
made by the use of questions prepared by the class upon some 
definite subject and the lesson developed through the activity of the 
pupils themselves. 

In view of the general interest in the socialized recitation, it 
was decided to make a comparative study of socialized and teacher- 
directed class exercises. Thirty lessons were used as the basis of 
this study, half of which were conducted by the teacher, the other 
half under the socialized recitation plan. Eight of these lessons 
were from the fifth grade and the remaining twenty-two lessons 
from the sixth grade. Twelve were in geography, twelve in history, 
and six in physiology and hygiene. Informational subjects were 
used because they offer new and more or less independent facts. 
Frequently, after the presentation of the lessons, tests were given 
to ascertain the comparative results of the two types of procedure, 
measured by the retention of facts learned. 

The questions for testing were drawn up on the true and false 
plan, half of them true and half of them false. The papers were 
graded by subtracting the number of incorrect responses from the 
number of correct responses. Ten questions were given for each 
lesson, similar to the following: 


VIB—GEOGRAPHY 


. The clouds are formed by vapor rising from bodies of water or moist land. 
. Cold air is heavier than warm air. 

. Warm air holds less water than cold air. 

. All parts of the earth are heated the same. 

. Currents of air are called winds. 

Trade winds blow from the north. 

. Dunes are found in the desert. 

. The westerly winds blow toward the west. 

. Currents in the ocean are caused by the tide. 

. Whirling winds cause water-spouts on the sea. 
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The first ten of the thirty lessons tested were not planned 
directly for testing purposes, the socialized recitations coming last 
in matter of sequence. However, the lessons were selected from 
work two weeks previous and were as nearly alike in subject-matter 
as possible; furthermore, the questions covering these recitations 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PoINts SCORED BY FIFTH- AND SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS UNDER THE 
SOCIALIZED AND THE TEACHER-DIRECTED RECITATION PLANS 






































SOCIALIZED RECITATION TEACHER-DIRECTED RECITATION 
GRADE Meten | eel en | | Oe Bee 
Geography 
WEG sony cssauwesaseues 4 64 2 54 
7] | Se sere psrons 8 170 4 94 
J) LAS SAR SE Sao rans 2 26 4 58 
WMA ee dawice deren kee ewen 8 | 88 4 38 
DAIL bicikcee sche c eases 2 55 6 137 
WEE Ss skeucieeeur ce eiias 6 | 124 ° 33 
History 
l 

OP ees ree See. 4 112 | 4 096 
UL EAS ee ee 4 } 54 2 44 
MD Bika die wise n'ai wre wis, sie So 2 30 4 70 
1 SS rman aren 6 120 4 76 

WRIA: cwhisccns sack sisunanis 8 | 102 6 7 
| ME ore ee rae aoee ee | 54 2 34 

Physiology and Hygiene 

OT ESO aey opr irre ee 4 | 76 6 82 
MAES on acicis bacui pas eae a 4 08 4 92 
WAS sciSuiss cba ns ew sces 4 | 58 4 34 
|) ASSEN (pAR a iecarre yr | Cee. cea tae 1,016 











related to the same points found in the two different lessons com- 
pared. Inasmuch as immediate memory and the recency of some 
lessons might affect the results, the remaining twenty lessons were 
so planned that each socialized recitation was followed by a teacher- 
directed recitation and comparison made of the two. This was 
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done by allowing the class to direct the recitation one day, the 


- teacher taking the next lesson the following day, and, after two 


intervening days, testing and comparing the results of the two. 
Table I gives a summary of the results obtained in the testing 
of the thirty lessons. The total number of points are the rights 
minus the wrongs for the class. Although this table shows an 
advantage of only 215 points in favor of the socialized recitation, 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF SCORES OF PUPILS IN REGULAR AND REVIEW LESSONS UNDER THE 
SOCIALIZED AND THE TEACHER-DIRECTED RECITATION PLANS 























SOCIALIZED RECITATION TEACHER-DIRECTED RECITATION 
Supyect Median a" Median bea oy # 
Regular Lesson 
Physiology..............-. 4 (a) 098 (a) 4 (0d) 92 (b) 
PERG ils hig a0 ses aad«8% 6 (c) 120 (c) 4 (d) 76 (d) 
Geography............... 8 (e) 170 (e) 4 4 94 (f) 
15g eae? 8 (g) 102 (g) 6 (h) 74 (h) 
Geography. ...........+. 2 (i) 26 (i) 4() 58 Gj) 
Review Lesson 
Physiology.............-. 6 (b) 154 (b) 6 (a) 155 (a) 
ETO GREG arate a 10 (d) 229 (d) 8 (c) 190 (c) 
Geography Newtons niece eee 6 (f) 158 (f) 6 (e) 149 (e) 
PUAN ooo os. os ceeds 8 (kh) 130 (h) 8 (g) 128 (g) 
Geography............... 6 (j) 94 (j) 6 (z) 98 (7) 

















it seems to overrule many of the objections that the method is 
impractical and inferior to the traditional method of conducting 
a recitation. 

A review of ten of the lessons was made in which the method 
of conducting the recitation was reversed; five of the recitations 
which had previously been conducted under the socialized plan were 
conducted under the teacher’s direction for the review; likewise 
the five recitations which the teacher had directed were reviewed 
by the socialized method. These lessons were chosen at random, 
and the same questions were used for the review as were used in 
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the testing of the regular lesson, given in the same order and under 
the same conditions. 

Table II shows that in the review lessons the median scores are 
the same for the two methods except in one case and that the 
total number of points favors the socialized recitation. Identical 
lessons are indicated by the same letter. 

A comparison of these lessons when first presented with a review 

of the same lessons shows, as might be expected, an increase in 
total number of points for the review lessons in all cases but one 
(e) and an increase in median in all cases but two (e and g). Here 
the socialized recitation in both regular and review lessons has 
an advantage of 167 points over the teacher-directed method, the 
median for all lessons under each method remaining the same. 
, But aside from the concrete results pointed out, other changes 
may be observed but are not readily measured. The teacher 
adopting the socialized plan will recognize interest and attention 
as the dominant factors and under proper guidance will stimulate 
a strong and healthy emulation. Herein lies the opportunity for 
the development of courtesy and observance of the rights of others. 
Self-activity is stimulated. It is not necessary to argue that 
interest and attention are prerequisites to the learning process. 
The method is thoroughly democratic and demands initiative on 
the part of the pupil as well as the teacher, while a new motive 
enters into the preparation of each lesson which is absent when the 
pupil prepares for a teacher-directed exercise. Observation of the 
method of preparation for recitation on the part of pupils gives 
evidence of this motivation, and the manner of study and applica- 
tion is more intense and spontaneous under the socialized plan. 

The socialized recitation removes the teacher from the center 
of activity and places responsibility upon the pupil. The teacher 
remains the guide and supervisor, but during the recitation itself 
acts more as an observer and counselor. In addition, the pupil 
is gaining an experience that is preparing him for life in a democracy; 
he is not reading about it, nor is he observing it about him; he is 
actually participating in it. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS AS A BASIS FOR HOMOGENEOUS 
GROUPING 





MAY M. HARPER 
McKinley Junior High School, Xenia, Ohio 





It is generally conceded that the chief service of the group 
intelligence test is to diagnose groups and, by this means, to help 
find the children of superior, mediocre, and inferior mental ability. 

In determining ability groups by group tests there is likely to 
be some variation between the results thus obtained and the judg- 
ment of the teacher based on actual school performance. No one 
would claim that any group intelligence test can give the final 
word as to the learning ability of any individual. Yet there is, 
without doubt, a strong probability that those rating relatively 
low on a group test are of relatively low native capacity, and the 
accumulated data prove that a child who rates relatively high is 
almost certain to possess a high degree of mental ability. 

In order to afford the brighter pupils every opportunity for 
development and to relieve the average members of the class 
from the discouraging effect of the precocious students on the one 
hand and the habitually slow on the other, while at the same time 
providing the latter with an opportunity for the fullest develop- 
ment of their intellectual lives, the plan of grouping according to . 
intelligence ratings and demonstrated ability has been adopted 
in the McKinley Junior High School. 

At the close of the school year in June, 1921, those promoted 
to the eighth grade were divided into three groups, arranged accord- . 
ing to Terman intelligence scores, modified to some extent by the ° 
judgment of the teachers based on school achievement during the 
year. Those promoted to the seventh grade were classified into 
three groups according to the intelligence quotients obtained from 
the Haggerty Test, Delta 2. 

At the close of the second month of the present school year, 
the pupils were reclassified on the basis of actual achievement as 
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indicated by the various tests and estimates given during the first 
two months of school. 

Each pupil was given to understand that this grouping was not 
permanent, but that at the end of another two months a second 
reclassification would be made, and that those who found them- 
selves placed in a lower group would have the opportunity to regain 
their former places or advance still higher. 

When the first regrouping was made on the basis of demon- 
strated ability to do school work, it was found that many changes 
were necessary, and some surprising results were noted. About 
one-half of both the seventh- and the eighth-grade pupils remained 
in the groups to which they had been assigned on the basis of intelli- 
gence ratings, while the remaining pupils were placed in lower or 
higher sections. 

At the close of the fourth month, when the second reclassifica- 
tion was effected on the basis of ability to do school work, it was 
interesting to note that fewer changes had to be made, a much 
larger percentage retaining their places. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ABILITY GROUPS RECLASSIFIED ON BASIS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT IN SCHOOL WoRK 








SEVENTH GRADE E1cHTH GRADE 








First. Second First Second 
Regrouping | Regrouping | Regrouping | Regrouping 
Remained in same group........... 51 73 56 77 
Moved to higher group............. 24 16 24 12 
Moved to lower group............. 25 II 20 II 

















In making a general survey of the present grouping of both the 
seventh grade and the eighth grade, it is found that the classifica- 
tion on the basis of group tests corresponds to a large extent with 
the present grouping based on actual school accomplishment. A 
few exceptions are to be found where pupils of comparatively low 
intelligence rating have demonstrated their ability to do class work 
along with the pupils in one of the higher groups. On the whole, 
the group intelligence rating predicted fairly accurately what the 
teachers discovered in four months concerning the relative ability 
of the children to do school work. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PARTICIPATION OF 
TEACHERS IN MANAGEMENT? 


HARLAN UPDEGRAFF 
University of Pennsylvania 


This is the fourth report that has been made to the National 
Council on the subject of participation of teachers in management. 
Since the committee was first appointed for this study the number 
of organizations, committees, councils, clubs, etc., has steadily 
increased until now they may be found in city school systems of 
all sizes throughout the United States. It is evident that teacher 
participation in management has come to stay; it is just as clear, 
however, that there is not as yet any special form of participation 
which is generally accepted as the best adapted to any particular 
set of conditions. 

From the beginning the purpose of the committee has been to 
study, with the aid of as full and as definite knowledge of the facts as 
can be obtained, the different forms of participation of teachers in 
management and the results of the operation of each. In the first 
years of the committee’s activities, there were set forth those prin- 
ciples of management which made clear the necessity for some form 
of participation of workers in the conduct of enterprises of every 
kind, the objects that were to be gained by such activity, and the 
criteria by which the results were to be judged. 

The committee also directed its attention to the making of a 
careful study of the chief form in which teacher participation had 
been manifested up to that time, namely, the part taken by teachers 
in the making of courses of study. The information was gathered 
through a questionnaire which furnished for the most part numerical 
statements of an objective nature. The study was published in 
1918 in monograph form by the National Education Association as 
part of the Report of the Committee on Superintendents’ Problems. 
It showed that the organizations used for this participation were 

t Presented to the National Council at the meeting of the Department of Super- 


intendence, February, 1922. 
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almost all of the type called the “‘temporary committee,”’ of which 
there were numerous forms, ranging from those dominated by the 
superintendents of school to those in which the superintendent 
studiously avoided having anything to do with the committee in 
any stage of its work. According to the opinions of go per cent of 
the superintendents, participation of teachers is a positive benefit 
to the schools, to the teachers, and to the superintendents, in the 
making of the course of study as well as in improving methods of 
teaching. In fact, the study proved conclusively that teacher 
participation in the making of courses of study should be adopted 
by city school systems generally without regard to the size of the 
city. However, the data secured did not warrant any conclusion 
as to-which form of committee is best. 

This study was inaugurated before teachers’ councils came into 
prominence and was originally undertaken because it was believed 
that such a study might be of positive benefit to school manage- 
ment. Regarding the more formal and permanent agency of 
teacher participation—the teachers’ council—it was impossible to 
make a similar study until it had been in operation for a longer 
period of time. The efforts of the committee were therefore con- 
fined at first to the statement of those administrative and social 
principles that should determine the purpose, the functions, and 
the structure of such an organization, taking into account, also, 
the varying sets of limiting conditions which might affect form and 
structure. 

A year later it was possible to secure the constitutions of a 
number of such organizations as had been given administrative 
sanction in order to make a comparative study of their structure. 
This study, made by Mr. Orton and presented to the National 
Council last year, has been supplemented by studies by Mr. Seares, 
Mr. Cummings, and Miss Hebb, Mr. Seares’ being most valuable 
from the point of view of describing the types of organizations 
existing. These studies show a surprising variety in structure. 

These studies present another example of that unique char- 
acteristic of our democratic form of government which is both our 
strength and our weakness. Each locality has proceeded alone, or 
at least has decided for itself the structure and the functions of 
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its formal organ, thus making it possible to carry on a vast amount 
of experimentation under varying conditions. While each organiza- 
tion standing alone has not been as correct in its form as it would 
have been had the plans been determined by some central agency 
informed concerning the theory and practice of such an organiza- 
tion, this period of experimentation has made it possible to secure 
in the future a better adaptation of these agencies to existing condi- 
tions than could have been suggested by expert authority. 

It seems to the committee that the time has come when a study 
of the functioning of these organizations known in general as 
teachers’ councils can well be made. In the working out of this 
study three controlling principles should be recognized. First, 
conclusions must be based on facts stated as definitely and as 
accurately as possible; second, the structure of an organ must be 
determined primarily by the functions it is to perform; and, third, 
structure, although determined primarily by functions to be per- 
formed, is affected to a marked degree by the conditions under 
which it must work. 

The committee has therefore prepared a questionnaire which 
seeks to secure information as to how efficiently the different 
structures have operated in the performance of their functions 
under the influence of the particular environments in so far as such 
facts can be acertained by the questionnaire method. The facts 
obtained, together with such supplementary information as may 
be gathered, will be studied for the purpose of answering in as 
satisfactory a manner as possible the following questions: First, 
under what conditions, if any, is a permanently organized teacher 
participation agency desirable and under what conditions, if any, 
isit undesirable? While the principles presented by this committee 
have pointed to certain conclusions, there is needed an evaluation 
of them in terms of the outcomes of actual experience. It is only 
in such a way as this that theory and practice may be made of the 
greatest possible benefit to each other. Second, in case it is found 
desirable to have a permanent formal organization for the participa- 
tion of teachers in management, what form of organization is best 
adapted to perform each specified function under each specified 
set of conditions ? 
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From surface indications it seems that these organizations are 
not working as smoothly and as efiectually as was expected by their 
sponsors, nor are they accomplishing what might be expected of 
them. The reason for this may be, in part at least, that they have 
attempted to perform functions that can be better carried out by 
some agency other than a council, or that their forms of structure 
are such that they cannot accomplish the purpose. It has fre- 
quently happened that the primary purpose of a teachers’ council 
was to secure an increase in salaries; consequently the structure 
was properly framed for securing the representation and participa- 
tion of all groups of teachers. The organization thus created has 
since performed such varying functions as improving the course 
of study, arranging for courses of lectures for the benefit of teachers, 
providing clubrooms and forms of social entertainment, or working 
for the passage of certain bills by the legislature. Some of these 
functions are an integral part of the operation of the school 
system; others are not. Some require one kind of ability; others, 
another kind. It would seem that there must necessarily be a 
vast amount of wasted energy and of imperfect accomplishments 
when the same organization is engaged in such varied activities. 
Moreover, the reasons for failure will probably be found in some 
cases, not in the poor adaptation of structure to functions, but in 
the poor adaptation of structure to such conditions as the nature 
and structure of other teachers’ organizations and the functions 
performed by them, the authority conferred by the school board 
on the superintendent, the intelligence and the ideals of the teach- 
ing corps, the ability and leadership of the superintendent and the 
principals, and the spirit of the personnel as a whole. These 
practical considerations are very important and at times dominant 
as far as practical results are concerned. It thus frequently hap- 
pens that they destroy the true perspective. In all probability 
these local situations or personal views, producing selfish or low 
aims in individuals or groups, often stand in the way of the real 
progress that would result if the organization as created were given 
a fair opportunity. 

It may not be amiss to present in the final section of this report 
a brief review of the more important criteria that seem to determine 
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the success or failure of organizations for the participation of 
teachers in management. 

First, any agency for the participation of teachers in manage- 
ment in any school system must produce a better realization of the 
aims set up by that particular school system for the education of its 
children. This means that teacher participation is not introduced 
primarily for the benefit of either the teachers or the superintendent 
but exists rather for the benefit of the children. Consequently, if 
it does not benefit the children, it ought not to exist. 

The value of this criterion is more apparent in those school 
systems in which recognition is given to the principle of individual 
differences and where every possible effort is made to meet the 
needs of each individual child. This is undoubtedly the most 
important criterion to use in passing upon the value of any teacher 
participation plan. 

Second, a teacher participation organization should promote 
the efficiency of the teaching corps; that is, it should make teachers 
more competent in instruction, more responsive to leadership, and 
more loyal to the schools. Since the importance of the teacher 
becomes more apparent in a scheme of instruction which recognizes 
the principle of individual differences, it will be seen that we must 
exert greater effort than heretofore to make of each teacher the 
best possible teacher. Fundamental in this is the recognition of 
the desire innate in practically every teacher to make the most of 
himself or herself, but recognition not for himself or herself primar- 
ily but for the sake of the pupils who by virtue of better teaching 
ability are to receive superior guidance and help. 

Nevertheless, it seems to be true that some teachers believe in 
teacher participation not for the sake of the children but for the 
sake of themselves, in order that they may obtain a position in 
the organization and enjoy the exercise of power and receive the 
honor and adulation of their fellow teachers, or in some instances 
in order that they may satisfy some grudge held against the super- 
intendent or the school board. 

Third, it follows that a teacher participation agency should 
make it possible for the superintendent to accomplish more and 
better work. 
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There are some superintendents who would not accept these as 
proper criteria. Their own attitude or experience leads them to 
believe that councils have different purposes or that the purposes 
stated are unattainable through them. I personally believe that 
experience thus far proves that they are both proper and attain- 
able. At the same time, I think that there are many misconcep- 
tions that must be cleared up. The superintendent should not 
have any of his rightful authority diminished; nor, on the other 
hand, should he desire to dictate the procedure of the school. 
Teachers should regard the superintendent as the responsible 
leader of the school and give him loyal support; they should not 
expect to take over his functions. It is when misconceptions and 
selfish aims intervene that co-operative effort fails. What should 
be done under such circumstances, it is difficult tosay. Personally, 
I am inclined to favor the side, when there is a side, whose attitude 
is right, that is, to deny to teachers who would misuse their power 
the right of a council and to grant it to those teachers whose super- 
intendent is dictatorial. Should both have the wrong attitude, an 
impossible situation would exist, and neither course should be 
followed. Surely it would be time in such a school system for 
another superintendent and for changes in the teaching corps. It 
will be the function of the committee to study such situations and 
test the validity of the foregoing conclusions. 

In summarizing, we may say that teacher participation organ- 
izations seemingly have come to stay, that they are performing a 
great variety of functions, that they are variously constituted, and 
that there are undoubtedly many cases of poor adaptation of struc- 
ture to the functions performed. We need, in many quarters of 
the country, a clearer understanding of the aims of teacher 
participation and also some well-defined criteria as to when teacher 
participation is functioning properly and when it should be redi- 
rected or, possibly in some instances, reformed or abolished alto- 
gether. The experiences that we are having in this initial stage 
of development should be gathered together as rapidly as conditions 
permit and studied carefully, and conclusions formulated in order 
that there may be the least waste and the least delay in the advance- 
ment of education. 
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Enurational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Arithmetic and the “new psychology.” —The literature on the psychology of 
elementary-school subjects has been increased by the recent publication of a 
book on arithmetic by Professor Thorndike.t This book is the author’s 
definition of arithmetic in terms of the “new psychology” and a body of 
inferences from the same psychology in regard to the best methods of teaching 
and learning the subject. Some conclusions are drawn from direct experi- 
mental comparisons of methods of learning, but for the most part the practical 
conclusions are deduced from general psychological principles. Among these 
psychological principles the most general and prominent is the “bond” concep- 
tion. In the author’s view learning consists of the formation of bonds or con- 
nections between situations and responses. These bonds can be analyzed into 
groups of very minute and simple connections, and a complex activity is simply 
a collection of a large number of elementary bonds. The bond which con- 
stitutes an action is strengthened in proportion as the action is satisfying. 
The higher mental processes are reducible to exactly the same kind of bonds 
as the simplest motor responses and “habit rules in the realm of thought as 
truly and as fully as in the realm of action.” There is, therefore, no funda- 
mental distinction between reasoning, analysis, abstraction, etc., and acts of 
skill. The book is an exposition of arithmetic in these terms and on the 
assumption of these principles. 

The exposition opens with a discussion of the nature of arithmetical abili- 
ties. Four theories are discussed: the series meaning advanced by Phillips, 
the collection meaning emphasized in ordinary school practice, the ratio meaning 
emphasized by McLellan and Dewey, and Speer and Grube’s relational meaning. 
The author judiciously refuses to identify the psychology of number exclusively 
with any one of these meanings but concludes that each is a correct, though 
partial, description of the facts and should be represented in teaching practice. 

The constitution of arithmetical abilities is introduced by an account 
of the measurement of abilities by means of tests. Here the author takes the 
position that tests not only measure abilities but define them. It is true that 
the scores of a test define the abilities which are measured by the test, but they 


t Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, The Psychology of Arithmetic. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Pp. xvi+314. 
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define arithmetical abilities in general only in so far as the test is correctly 
designed in the first place. This means that the abilities must be defined 
before the test is constructed. Thorndike illustrates this by the question 
whether reasoning tests should include described problems as distinguished from 
real problems. It is clear that this question is not answered by the tests them- 
selves but by an analysis of the value of these two types of problems. 

The author does not attempt a detailed catalogue of arithmetical abilities. 
He illustrates them by the case of fractions and then passes to the discussion 
of certain general principles. Among these a few may be mentioned for 
illustration. On the basis of his critical psychological insight, observation, 
and, in some cases, experiment, Thorndike gives a list of habits which should 
be formed but are now neglected, and others which are formed but are either 
useless or harmful. He follows this with a discussion of the amount of strength 
which the various bonds should have and the amount of practice which is 
necessary to bring them to this strength. There is considerable speculation 
regarding the amount of practice which should be given to various operations. 
The reviewer believes that a much surer way to determine the requisite amount 
of practice is to continue it until a specific test score is reached. 

Considerable emphasis is laid on the desirability of the inductive rather 
than the deductive method. The principle laid down is that the child should 
not be given a general definition or explanation of an operation, but should 
be told specifically, in detail, and without any explanation, the steps to follow. 
From this purely imitative procedure the child may be expected to infer the 
definition, law, or rule in so far as it is profitable for him to do so. It is mis- 
leading to imply that this latter procedure is the only alternative to the former. 
We may agree that the pupil should begin with concrete experience and with 
problems rather than with general definitions or explanations. Instances are 
at hand, however, to prove that pupils can proceed in a much more open-eyed 
fashion to a recognition of the rules or principles, even to the extent of anticipat- 
ing an operation before it is either explained or dictated to them. The remain- 
der of the volume is a rather general account of such matters as the psychology 
of thinking, instinctive dispositions, interest in arithmetic, the conditions of 
learning, and individual differences. Under “The Conditions of Learning” 
is given a very useful discussion of good and bad types of textbook material 
from the point of view of ease of perception. 

The book is, of course, a valuable contribution to the literature of educa- 
tional psychology. It offers many observations which will be very useful with 
reference to the curriculum and methods of teaching. To the reviewer it 
seems that the bond theory is overdone. It is a new mental atomism in 
which the elements are stimulus-response units instead of sensations. The 
theory provides no cement by which the bonds may be united to explain the 
process of organization of thought. The constant use of the ‘‘bond”’ terminol- 
ogy also renders the style heavy and at times obscure. These are blemishes 
in a book which on the whole constitutes an important contribution. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN 
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Survey of employed boys.—Various surveys, scientific and otherwise, which 
deal with the problems of employed groups are available in print. For the 
most part their data are very limited geographically, numerically, and occupa- 
tionally, as well as in social content which furnishes the background for 
broad and accurate interpretation. 

Under the direction of the New York State Military Training Commission, 
for the purpose of securing (1) statistical information essential to law enforce- 
ment and (2) social-economic data essential for agencies which desire to 
adjust their programs to the actual needs of employed groups, Mr. Burdge has 
prepared a comprehensive social-statistical survey' covering 245,000 sixteen-, 
seventeen-, and eighteen-year-old boys who were employed in the state of New 
York in the fall of 1918. 

The introductory chapter indicates the type of sympathetic understanding 
of employed boys and the vision of possible service to such groups which Mr. 
Burdge brought to his task. His methods are obvious and conform to the 
best scientific practice. Charts and statistical tabulations are abundant, 
possibly overabundant for other than special students. However, excess of 
detail in presentation of findings has been more than counteracted by chapter 
xxv, a four-page summary of findings and conclusions. The majority of the 
findings, relative both to education and to employment, supplement and 
substantiate data from more limited studies. Six-sevenths of the group are 
out of school; over 30 per cent left on or before reaching legal leaving age; the 
majority left because they so desired and not because of necessity; less than 
10 per cent attend night school and over 60 per cent do not care to do so. 
Among employment data we find that the median boy received $15 to $18 per 
week; over 40 per cent spent less than four and one-half months on their last 
job, and 60 per cent less than seven and one-half months; Jess than 2 per cent 
were given placement assistance by schools, churches, or employment agencies; 
about one-fourth secured positions through friends, and the other three-fourths 
through personal application. Aimlessness characterized both their educa- 
tional and their employment program. Correlation findings are of special 
interest to educators; turnover statistics will interest employers; and the 
entire study should be of national, social, and economic interest when we realize 
that the future of industrial America is in the hands of this and other similar 
groups of potential citizens. 

The publication is a distinct contribution to literature dealing with the 
junior employment problem on a scientific basis. It brings to our attention 
the major importance of large groups of individuals “scattered by the winds 
of chance and dropped here and there, first into one environment, then another, 
and another, almost without end, in the vain hope that they will finally fall 
into fertile soil, take root and make good”’ (p. 8). It emphasizes the value of 
the junior high school as an opportunity for sane, sympathetic guidance and 
for the type of leadership which passes over into the period of employment 


t Howarp G. BurDGE, Our Boys. Albany, N.Y.: Military Training Commission, 
1921. Pp. viiit345. $1.75. 
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adjustment. It advocates continuation-school courses for purposeful, and 


therefore worth-while, education. 
ANNA Y. REED 


Reconstruction and education.—The world-war brought a realization that 
somehow education has failed to develop the attitudes of mind and the bioader 
consciousness of human relationships that make for a stable social order. The 
results of the conflict and the conditions that have pertained since the close of 
the strife have turned practically every country that was engaged in the struggle 
toward the task of finding a constructive program of education which will 
bring about a readjustment and a reconstruction of the economic, political, 
and social institutions. It was to give a point of view as to the place to begin 
and the foundation upon which to build that Mr. Holmes has written his book.! 
The state of affairs that aroused the author to present his point of view is 
clearly expressed in the first chapter of the book. The particular statements 
are as follows: 


Never, within the memory of man, was the standard of duty lower than it is 
today. Never was the law of the land less respected. Never were solemn engage- 
ments less binding. Never was dishonesty rifer. Never was the “‘mania for owning 
things” more obsessive. Never was the pursuit of pleasure more absorbing. Never 
was sexual morality laxer. Never was anger more violent. Never was hatred more 
malignant. Never was selfishness, whether individual or collective, more virulent or 
more strongly entrenched. And though the need for honest and steady work has never 
been so great as it is today, when the world is waiting to be rebuilt, there has never 
been less willingness to work or less priae in good workmanship [p. 3]. 


The author discusses in a forceful way the failure of Germany and the 
failure of Christendom to realize desired ends through compulsory idealism. 
The points of view held by Bateson and Kidd are criticized as representing 
extremes between which lies the middle ground of constructive education. The 
author holds that the only hope lies in the education of the young, and that 
the doctrine of spontaneity and individuality must be followed in mapping 
out the program. He stresses the importance of environment and comrade- 
ship. He discusses the significance of religious education and the great oppor- 
tunity presented by adolescence. In his treatment of social reconstruction 
he sets forth the point of view that education must be an awakening of the 
spiritual and intellectual powers and not the old order of lesson-getting. 

This book is a stimulating discussion of a most vital problem. It is direct 
and clear in its presentation and should prove well worth-while for teachers 
and educators in general. It should be helpful to the movement for reconstruc- 
tion by awakening serious thinking on the part of the general public. It isa 
book for the layman as well as for the educator. 

H. W. Nutr 

1 EpMOND HoimEs, Give Me the Young. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. 

Pp. 148. 
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Methods and materials for teachers of elementary-school subjects——Success- 
ful teaching of any school subject implies a fund of definite information con- 
cerning the topics to be taught and an understanding of the principles of teach- 
ing that apply to the type of material with which the teacher and student have 
to deal. Information concerning subject-matter is in part supplied by the 
textbook, and the professional training of the teacher affords a background of 
theory and technique for the solution of the immediate problems of the class 
hour. But the most serviceable textbook cannot include all of the facts of 
value for the various situations in which the book may be used, and the course 
in general or special methods leaves the teacher to face some problems without 
a ready-made solution. Moreover, there are many poor textbooks and many 
teachers with little or no special training for the work of instruction. There 
is general need, therefore, for works of reference which will supply needed 
information and suggestive methods for meeting the problem situations con- 
stantly arising in the classroom. 

One of the publications' which has undertaken to supply some measure of 
assistance to the teacher at work in the school has recently been revised to 
the extent of the addition of a number of new departments as well as the 
re-writing of the others to make them conform to new conditions and to more 
recent teaching practice. The work covers practically the entire field of 
elementary-school instruction, Volumes I to III being devoted to the first 
three grades, the remaining volumes dealing with the curriculum and activi- 
ties of the intermediate and grammar grades. In the treatment of each sub- 
ject or topic an effort is made to supply the largest possible amount of 
well-selected illustrative material to supplement that of the text and to suggest 
by discussion or by means of detailed plans suitable methods of presentation. 

In introducing the material presented for each principal subject, a brief 
discussion of the problems and methods peculiar to that subject is presented, 
this discussion being followed by somewhat definite suggestions regarding 
procedure and by examples of well-organized lesson plans. For example, in 
introducing the subject of primary reading, the several methods in general use 
are explained, and the value of each is pointed out. The practical conclusion 
is summarized in the following form: 

The best results in reading seem to be obtained by beginning with the sentence 
method, and by using the sentences given by the pupils themselves in reply to questions 
from the teacher. The questions should always be about some familiar object and 
framed so that the child will give definite sentences as answers. 

The object should have some definite attraction in itself, be present and passed 
from one pupil to another for close observation. Thus, there may be a pretty flower, 
a red apple, a whistle, a top, a ball, a doll, a pet kitten, or any other object that is 
easy to get and is attractive to children from five to six years of age. In any case, an 


informal talking exercise should precede any formal reading lesson, until the children 
become acquainted and feel at home in the school room [Vol. I, pp. 96-97]. 


t Public School Methods. Chicago: School Methods Publishing Co., 1921 
[revised]. Vols. I-VIT. 
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A detailed description is then given of the first and second lessons, each based 
upon certain specified objects as examples of possible subjects. Specific cautions 
are given to guard against commonly observed mistakes of inexperienced 
teachers, and things to be emphasized are pointed out. The succeeding pages 
discuss later lessons in the same detailed manner, such topics as chart-making, 
blackboard work, and beginning the use of books being taken up. Brief 
statements of the special problem of the subject of reading in the second year 
and in the third year are given at the beginning of the chapters dealing with 
the work of these years. 

In addition to the regular school subjects, special consideration is given 
to a number of other topics and activities with which the elementary-school 
teacher has to deal. Physical education, rural life, tests and measurements, 
supervised study, thrift, and personal and community hygiene are among the 
topics on which the teacher will find information and suggestions of practical 
value. The socialized recitation, the project method, and other special] 
methods receiving recent emphasis are discussed rather fully and illustrated 
by specific examples at different levels of elementary-school work and in differ- 
ent subjects. 

The volumes offer a wealth of material and suggestions which make them 
of value to any teacher of elementary-school subjects. They will be especially 
helpful to those of little training for the work of instruction and to those who 


do not have access to well-equipped libraries. 
N. B. HENRY 


A program of social studies.—During recent years society has developed a 
realizing sense of the importance of educating its citizenry for wholesome and 
intelligent participation in our modern democratic life. The school, on every 
level, is open to the indictment that it is not preparing its constituency for 
participation in society in any conscious, clear-cut, positive, and compre- 
hensive way. However, under the stimulus of social criticism and demand 
there is emerging, on the part of the responsible directors of educational policies, 
a consciousness that this problem of educating for society must be met and 
solved. Probably the most helpful and hopeful solution to the problem is 
contained in the report of the Commission on Correlation of Secondary and 
Collegiate Education with Special Reference to Business Education. This 
Commission was appointed by the Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
in November, 1919. Its first report' deals with social studies in secondary 
schools. 

For a number of years various educational bodies have had committees 
at work on this problem. ‘The reports of some of these committees have long 
since passed into educational history. The report of the Madison Conference 
on History, Civil Government, and Political Economy made to the Committee 


t Social Studies in Secondary Schools. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1922. Pp. x+117. 
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of Ten on Secondary School Studies of the National Education Association is 
a case in point. Most of the reports of these special study groups are open 
to the fundamental criticism that their formulators were too much inclined 
to defend the place of their special subject in a scheme of education and too 
little inclined to regard their subject as something to be used in the attainment 
of definite and worthy social objectives. In default of definite social goals to 
guide and give point to their deliberations the formulators of these reports 
could do nothing more than propose the old familiar formulas in terms of so 
many units of this and that study spread over the various years of the school 
course. 

The Commission with whose report this review is concerned is prepared to 
offer an unbiased and balanced program of social studies, for it has no vested 
interest in terms of any particular social study to serve and defend. It is 
primarily and solely concerned in developing a program of social studies that 
will eventuate in giving students ‘‘a well-rounded view of what it means to 
live together in organized society” (p. 40). 

Some idea of the value of the report may be gained from the way in which 
the Commission essayed its task. Briefly, the plan of procedure is as follows: 
(x) the formulation of a set of principles to guide curriculum proposals in general 
and in the field of social science in particular; (2) the determination of the 
definite social objectives to be attained through the study of the social sciences; 
and (3) the selection of social science materials in keeping with these principles 
and objectives. 

While the work of the Commission was undertaken with special reference 
to business education, the report has great significance for liberal education. 
The program of social studies suggested in the report is intended for the junior 
high school years. 


WALTER S. GUILER 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


Elementary history of the world-war.—Since the close of the world-war few 
books have been written on the four years’ struggle between the Entente and 
Allied armies which may be read and understood by children of elementary- 
school age. While it is not necessary that books dealing primarily with war- 
fare be placed in the hands of children, it does seem important that the children 
who were too young to follow the war in 1914-17 know the causes of the war, 
the general course which it took, the valorous deeds of the men in the armies 
and the people at home, and the lessons taught by the war. 

A recent writer' has presented one of the most interesting volumes which 
has thus far appeared. His purpose in writing the book has been to present 
in simple language and interesting style the causes and outcome of the war. 
The book is primarily intended for young people, yet the adult will find it very 
interesting. 


tLouis P. BENEzET, Young People’s History of the World War. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. vii+481. 
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The content of the book is organized into seventeen chapters, three of 
which deal with the causes of the war, while the remaining chapters discuss 
its course and outcome. In the first chapter the author takes up the develop- 
ment of militaristic Prussia, laying special emphasis on the Junker party and 
its influence in shaping the destinies of Germany and Prussia. He shows very 
plainly that the world-war was not the result of a single event but rather the 
climax of a series of events which took place in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. Chapter ii is devoted to a discussion of “The Middle Europe 
Scheme.” In this chapter the author’s main discussion is centered around 
the activities of Germany in securing and trying to secure concessions from the 
Central European powers. The remainder of the book is devoted to the 
prosecution of the war. In describing the course of the war the author dis- 
cusses the main movements of the Entente and Allied armies and navies, their 
successes and defeats, and brings out at every opportunity “the mailed fist 
act” and the utter disregard which the Germans displayed for treaties and 
international rules. In the discussion of the final battles of the war and the 
beginning of the end, one fact impresses the reader, namely, that the Allies 
were determined to carry on the war until the Germans realized their responsi- 
bility for the war and were ready to conform to civilized rules and to concede 
everything in order to gain peace. 

The book is written in simple and interesting language. It will be useful 
supplementary material for the upper grades of the elementary school. 

JaMES VAUGHN 


Religious training through drama.—Religious education is becoming a 
matter of more than passing interest at the present time. At the recent meet- 
ing of the North Central Association a whole course of religious education was 
presented by a committee and approved by this body without discussion. 
The right of religious education to a place along with English and mathematics 
in the report of the Committee on Unit Courses and Curricula seemed to be 
generally conceded. The question of religious education, then, is no longer one 
of whether it shall be given, but resolves itself into how it shall be accomplished. 

Churches and church organizations have always been more or less inter- 
ested in this phase of education, but they are beginning to realize how inefficient 
and faulty have been their attempts to administer successfully this important 
branch of education. They are now searching for a means of correcting or 
atoning for their shortcomings. Their question, like that of the educators, 
is how to provide this work. They have bethought themselves of their former 
handmaiden, the drama, discarded many years ago, and have used it widely 
with more or less success in individual church organizations. 

In a recent book! the author reviews the available material for this class 
of work and many of the cases where successful performance has been reported, 


tWittiam V. MEREDITH, Pageantry and Dramatics in Religious Education. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1921. Pp. 212. 
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with the hope of inducing a larger use of this type of activity. He sets upa 
straw man, arguing, in the first four chapters, for a point that is almost uni- 
versally conceded—the use of the drama in religious training. But the 
material is not wasted, for he gives us a splendid survey of the history of the 
drama, the play movement, and educational dramatics. The following eight 
chapters are devoted to practical suggestions for the development of church and 
community dramatics. Such topics as theme-selecting, story-playing, helps 
for producing, and types of dramatic production are considered. The last 
chapter pleads for a wider use of dramatics, not only to inculcate religious 
ideals, but also to further Americanization and to promote that social conscious- 
ness which should become world-wide. 

While this book will prove interesting and profitable to anyone interested 
in the subject, it will be of special help to those who are trying to provide this 
special form of training through boys’ and girls’ clubs, Sunday schools, vaca- 
tion Bible schools, and like organizations. The bibliographies with the author’s 
helpful comments will be of great value to those wishing other material on the 


subject. 
Ernst E. WELLEMEYER 


Handbook for teachers of nature-study.—Courses in nature-study in the 
elementary school have frequently suffered because of two conditions. The 
first of these is the lack of well-organized materials appropriate to the needs 
and interests of children of the elementary-school level. The second condition 
which has hindered the development of nature-study courses is the lack of 
teachers with a breadth of scientific experience of the type which enables them 
to see the significant elements in common natural phenomena. The majority 
of teachers of nature-study in the grades have not specialized in science but 
depend for their information on a brief survey of the field secured during their 
normal-school course, plus whatever reading they can devote to the subject. 
It is primarily to enrich the experience of the teachers of this subject that 
Dr. Downing has recently written a nature guide. 

The book is somewhat broader than its title implies. In the first four 
chapters the author introduces some of the fundamentals of nature-study under 
the titles ‘The Changing Face of Nature,” ‘The World in the Making,” 
“The Story of Our Rock Foundation,” and “The Glacial Period.” These 
chapters are in no sense a dry summary of scientific principles but, on the 
contrary, are concrete descriptions of the subjects under discussion, with many 
illustrations and examples. The following chapters are organized around 
particular regions and special topics, as, for example, ‘The Dunes and Their 
Plants,” “ Interdunal Ponds and Tamarack Swamps,” and “Animals of the 
Dunes.” 


t ELLIOT ROWLAND Downine, A Naturalist in the Great Lakes Region. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. xxv+328. $3.50. 
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The book provides a clear account in simple language of the geological and 
physiographic development of the earth as far as the existence of plants and 
animals is affected. It gives a wealth of description of the plant and animal 
life in the Great Lakes region, supplying both the common and scientific 
names. These descriptions are accompanied by excellent illustrations, the 
book containing more than four hundred and fifty figures and drawings. It 
provides, therefore, a useful nature-study guide for field work by teacher and 
class. 

The use of the book will not be limited to the nature-study group. The 
following quotation shows the author’s purpose in this respect: 


Tt is hoped the volume may serve as an advanced general science, particularly for 
those teachers who believe that science instruction at its best is an attempt to interpret 
the significance of the commonplace. It craves audience, too, of all those nature- 
lovers who desire an introduction to the study of the things about them as one means 
of culture. The several type regions are treated in separate chapters, so that one 
may take it as a companion to the Dunes, the forest, the prairie, the river valley and 
learn by means of the brief descriptions and illustrations to identify the plants, animals, 
and physiographic processes encountered, and appreciate something of their meaning 
[p. ix]. 


The book is published in pocket size with limp leather cover, which will 
add to its usefulness as a field guide. It provides a wealth of concrete material 
which the teacher of nature-study will be able to use to excellent advantage. 


Improving rural life —President Roosevelt once declared that our civilization 
rests at bottom on the wholesomeness, the attractiveness, and the complete- 
ness, as well as on the prosperity of the country district. Since the appoint- 
ment of his Country Life Commission in 1908 there has been an increasing 
interest in country-life problems, an increasing improvement resulting from it. 
Mr. MacGarr’s book emphasizes especially the social phases of rural life and 
is addressed especially to preachers, teachers, and those public-spirited citizens 
who are particularly interested in the problems relating to the betterment of 
the general condition of rural social life. The author’s attitude is represented 
in his own words as follows: 


Rural improvement means developing a better people—more intelligent, more 
capable of appreciating those finer things that lead to culture, more patriotic in the 
deep and genuine sense; not merely “‘raising more corn to feed more hogs to buy more 
land to raise more corn.” The farmer is of more consequence than the farm..... 
Farmers are middle-class people, neither enervated by luxury nor crushed by poverty. 
. ... The country people must depend upon themselves to solve their prob- 
ee Teachers and clergymen are among the natural leaders in rural better- 
ment [p. ro]. 


t LLEWELLYN MacGarr, The Rural Community. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. 239. 
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In contrasting rural and city life it is shown that for the same income a 
person can live in the country more comfortably and independently than in 
the city, and that the young people who go to the city only too often become 
servants, policemen, and street-car conductors, or fill other subordinate posi- 
tions which they would be glad to give up in order to return to their comfortable 
homes. But youth is fascinated with the whirl of city life and realizes too late 
the really greater freedom of the rural community. There should be, however, 
a mutual appreciation of the interdependence of rural and urban communities. 

The purpose and uses of rural surveys are clearly set forth in chapter iii 
with rather careful instructions as to the conduct of such surveys. The sugges- 
tions for the kind of information to be gathered in surveying the rural district 
are detailed, and there are maps and forms illustrating how to arrange and 
visualize the results of a survey. 

Chapter iv treats of the chief characteristics of the rural community, 
physiographic, political, social, industrial, and religious. This is followed by 
a chapter on the discovery and treatment of the socially defective individuals, 
such as the mentally subnormal, the paupers, juvenile delinquents, and 
degenerates. In his treatment of rural school problems in chapters vi and 
vii, the author’s point of view is modern and progressive. The problems of 
city and country school work are different, and city school systems are generally 
receiving much more attention than those in the country, but when we realize 
that 62 per cent of the children of America are educated in rural schools it is 
clear that, viewing our national life as a whole, we should turn our attention 
earnestly to the improvement of rural educational opportunities. Several 
things are necessary if we are to have this improvement. Among these are 
the following: teachers, supervisors, and county superintendents who are 
specially trained for rural work; courses of study adapted to rural conditions; 
and properly equipped school plants. There should be thoroughgoing con- 
solidation of secondary schools and the introduction of good agricultural and 
home-arts courses. The district and high schools and their plants are the 
natural centers for the various constructive social forces in community life. 
Here might be the libraries and the headquarters for university extension work, 
farmers’ institutes, and clubs for men, women, and young people. 

At the end of each chapter the author has gathered a rather generous and 
useful list of reference books and articles and a list of stimulating questions 
for further investigation and study. Any club using the book as a basis of 
discussion would find an unlimited number of suggestive topics. 


F. B. WARNER 
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Industrial Education Circular No. 9—The Contribution of Correspondence- 
Instruction Methods to Industrial Education. 

Industrial Education Circular No. 1o—Helping the Shop Teacher through 
Supervision. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Downinc, Exttiot R. A Naturalist in the Great Lakes Region. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. xxv+328. $3.50. 

Homework and Hobbyhorses. HH. CALDWELL Cook, editor. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. xii+58. $1.25. 

Watts, Ratpu L. Vegetable Growing Projects. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. xxili+318. 
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